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Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas 
Poussin. By Maria Graham, Au- 
thor of a Tour in India, &c. 8vo. 
pp- 236. London. 1820. 


[From the Eclectic Review for Sept ] 


This is an interesting piece of 
biography; and as the life of an ar- 
tist is frequently no imperfect com- 
mentary upon the style and charac- 
ter of his works, we shall present 
our readers with a short abstract of 


Nicholas Poussin was born at An- 
delys, in resdary 4 in 1594. He 
showed a love for drawing in early 
life, and received lessons from Pa- 
rin, who then resided there. At 
the age of eighteen, he journeyed, 
friendless and without money, to 
Paris, where he became the pupil 
of Ferdinand Elle. But the greatest 
benefit he derived from the con- 
nexion, was his introduction to 
Courtois, the king's mathematician, 
who gave him free access to a large 
collection of prints after Raffaelle 
and Giulio Romano He also cul- 
tivated the friendship of a young 
nobleman, who took him to his coun- 
try seat for the purpose of employ- 
ing his talents in the embellishment 
of his mansion. The mother of his 
patron, however, having no very ex- 
alted idea of the arts, was more in- 
clined to make him useful in the 
management of her domestic affairs. 
The independent mind of Poussin 
revolted from an employment so 
little consonant to his powers, and 
foregoing the friendship of the son, 
rather than submit to the vulgar 
insolence of the mother, he returned 
on foot to Paris. Here he earned a 
scanty subsistence by painting in 
distemper at a low price. To this 
practice, much of the predominating 
character of his maturer style may 
be traced; particularly, the hardness 
and coldness of manner, which 
never deserted him; but he is also 
indebted to it for much of its free- 
dom and grandeur. Sickness obliged 
him to return to his native town, 
where he remained a year, at the 
expiration of which, being seized, 





like other artists, with an ardent 
desire to visit Rome, he proceeded 
as far as Florence on his pilgrimage 
to that seat of the arts. It does not 
appear why he returned to Paris. 
There, however, his friend Phillippe 
de Champagne procured employ- 
ment for him in the ornamental 
paintings of the Luxembourg palace. 


In 1623, he painted for the Jesuits’ 
College at Paris,a series of pictures 
representing the miracles of Igna- 
tius Loyola and St. Francis Zavier. 
About this time he was honoured 
with the countenance and friend- 
ship of Marini, the Italian poet, who 
took him into his house. It was 
from the style of Marini’s poetry, 
in all probability, that he imbibed 
his predilection for the ideal per- 
sonages of his pictures—nymphs, 
fairies, and bacchanals. In 1628, 
he painted one of his finest pictures, 
the Death of the Virgin, for the 
Goldsmiths’ company. The next 
year, he joined his patron at Rome, 
through whose kindness he was in- 
troduced to the rich museum and 
the personal acquaintance of the 
cardinal Barberint. But so destitute 
was he, at this period, of pecuniary 
resources, that he painted and sold 
three pictures for sixteen crowns. 
In the where he resided, was 
Quesnay the sculptor, who intro- 
duced him to Algarde and other 
persons eminent in the art: an im- 
pordant era in the life of Poussin, 
fur it was by these means that he 
acquired his taste for sculpture and 
his passion for the antique. At this 
period, moreover, he addicted him- 
self to the study of architecture, and 
made plans and drawings of the 
ruins that were every where scat- 
tered around him. 


In the sublime and simple gran- 
deur of the Doric style, Rome is in- 
deed deficient; but no where, not 
even in Greece itself, is there,a col- 
lection of ruins so varied and so 
rich, or so well fitted to fill the mind 
of the painter or the The con- 


templation of these monuments fed 
the growing genius ef our artist 





with many of its choicest subjects. 
They who are conversant with his 
paintings, know how much the intro- 
duction of architecture, both in per- 
fection and in decay, has contribut- 
ed to throw grace, and beauty, and 
meaning over parts which would 
have been otherwise insipid or dis- 
agreeable. He devoted himself also 
to the study of anatomy, and studied 
the living model in the schools of 
Domenichino and Andrea Sacchi. 
ro acquire a better knowledge of 
forms, he modelled from celebrat- 
ed pictures, copying from few, but 
seamining them, making them the 
subject of reiterated reflection, and 
selecting studies from parts; a prac- 
tice strongly recommended by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. He made a per- 
fect copy of the ancient painting 
found in the baths of Titus, vulgar- 
ly called the Aldobrandini marriage. 


His fame had been established at 
Rome by his Ark of God among the 
Philistines. It brought him, hew- 
ever, only sixty crowns, althou 
the purchaser immediately sold it 
to the duke of Richelieu for one 
thousand. A short time after, we 
find him applying, in a humble let- 
ter, to the Commander del Pozzo, 
for pecuniary aid in a severe fit of 
illness. His recovery was owing 
chiefly te the good affices of John 
Dughet, cook to the Roman senator, 
a Frenchman by birth. It was the 
daughter of this kind-hearted man, 
whom Poussin afterwards married. 
He must have recelved with her a 
competent portion, for with of 
it he bought his house on. the Pin- 
cian hill. Gasper Dughet, her bro- 
ther, the great landscape. painter, 
soon after the marriage, took the 
name of Poussin. 

Among other pieces which our 
artist executed t this time, he 
painted for the cardinal. Barberini, 
the noble picture of the Death of 
Germanicus. Mrs. Graham thinks, 
SS coeaae 
an uy sa hg in: 
dying ‘Renee. We are.inclined to 
agree with ber in this opinion: these 
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is obviously a want of heroism and 
dignity in the figure. But she has 
not noticed the most remarkable 
incident of the piece; that the face 
of Agrippina is turned away, and 
covered with a veil. This ellipti- 
eal mode of representing unuttera- 
ble sorrow, which powerfully effects 
the spectator, did not, indeed, origi- 
nate with Poussin: the hint was 
taken from Aéschylus, and is said 
to have been also adopted by Parr 
hasius. But it has an admirable 
effect as it is introduced by Poussin. 

The year 1639 formed an impor- 
tant era in the life of this industri- 
ous artist. In January of this year, 
he reccived from Louis XIIL., 
through M. de Noyers, secretary of 
State, an invitation to Paris and 
the appointment of one of the king’s 
painters. He was highly delighted 
at his reception by the court, and 
began his labours with some ear- 
toons for tapestry, which have been 
most unaccountably lost. His two 
next pictures were, The Last Sup- 

r, and The Miracle of st. Francis 
Pavier, both of which are now in 
the gallery of the Louvre. He was, 
however, dissatisfied; he was hur 
ried, he said, in his studies, had 
none to second him, was employed 
in trifles, and put off with tine 
speeches. He had to struggle also 
against the mean jealousies of other 
artists; for no sooner had he pro- 
duced his plan for the decoration of 
the Thuilleries, than Vouet, Le 
Mercier, and Fouquieres combined 
to attack him. Disgusted with these 
cabals, he obtained leave to return 
to Rome. But before he left Paris, 
he bequeathed his enemies a memo- 
rable specimen of his satirical pow- 
ers, in the allegorical picture of 
Time bringing to light Truth, and 
delivering her from Malice and En 
vy- He also painted another, in 
which the satire is much more mark- 
ed and obvious: the subject is Her- 
cules engaged in a thirteenth labour, 
a combat with Folly, ignorance and 
Envy, which ap ganey personages 
are caricatures of Vouet, Le Mer- 
cier, and Fouquieres. 

By the disgrace of M. de Noyers, 
the death of cardinal De Richelieu, 
and that of Louis XIII. events 
which happened shortly after his 
departure, Poussin was released 
from the promise he had given to 
return to Paris; and though over- 
tures were made te him by Louis 


XIV., he steadily refused to accede 
to them. The Soe. however, of- 
fered, and our artist accepted, the 
continuance of his pension, 3000 
livres per annum. 

Now commenced “Sey the hap- 
piest period of his life. He had ar- 
rived at the summit of his hopes; 
was possessed of a competent in- 
come; was actively employed in the 
art which he loved; resided in a 
city, and among men the most con- 
genial to his tastes and occupations; 
and was not more honoured and re- 
vered as an artist, than respected 
and beloved as aman. His mode 
of life is thus pleasingly delineated 
by Mrs. Graham. 


* He spent most of his time in his paint- 
ing room, and seldom admitted any visit- 
ors there. His friends, however, used 
to wait for him ono the terrace of the 
Trinita de’ Monti, where his house was 
situated, and where he took his morning 
and evening walk, and his biographers 
bave represented bim as an ancient 
philosopher surrounded by his disci- 
ples. In fact his hours of exercise were 
rendered more delightful by intimate 
conversation with the learned and the 
polite, who crowded round him from all 
parts of Rome, to admire that dignified 
simplicity of manner and conversation, 
which was a part of the antique purity 
of taste which inspires his works, and 
regulated his whole life. Some of his 
sayings have been preserved. They are 
remarkable for good sense, and that 
kind of philosophy which is of most value 
io the conduct of life. He was asked 
one day, what was the chief benefit he 
had derived from his extensive reading, 
and what he regarded as his best know- 
ledge? _‘* How to live well with all the 
world,” was his answer. 

‘ Ove evening cardinal Massimi hav- 
ing paid hin a visit, staid with him till 
dark. Poussin, who had no footman, 
took a lamp himself to light his guest to 
his carriage, who said to him, “I am 
sorry for you, M. Poussin; you have no 
footman!’’ ** and I,”’ said Poussin, ** arm 
still more sorry for your Emivency, be- 
cause you have so many!’’ A person of 
quality having shown hima picture of 
his own painting, Poussin said to him, 
** Ah, my lord, ycu only want a little 
poverty, to become a good painter.” — 
But these sentences and repartees, 
though they showed the readiness of his 
mind, were not, at least to many of his 
hearers, the most valuable parts of bis 
conversation. His brother-in-law Gas- 
par, Claude Lorraine, Charles Le Brun. 
and other painters of eminence, attended 
bis walks, in order to gather from him 
just maxims of art, and to hear his coun- 
cils on the true method of seeing nature.’ 





pp- 104—6. 


























He never took ‘poeite. but direct- 
ed and assisted the studies of 
Charles Le Brun. It is matter of 
regret, and considering the ample 
leisure he enjoyed, of astonishment, 
that Poussin did not execute some 
grand and comprehensive work upon 
art; for that he was in the habit of 
th nking much and deeply upon the 
subject, and had the power of ex- 
preveina, himself strongly and clear- 
y, is evinced by the foilowing pas- 
sage. 

* Stella having communicated to him 
some criticisms on this picture, (Moses 
striking the rock,) particularly on the 
depth of the basin into which the water 
falls, Poussin wrote him the following 
answer:—‘* There is no difficulty here; 
{am not sorry it should be known that 
I do nothing by chance, and that! un- 
derstand perfectly what a painter is per- 
mitted to do with the subjects he has to 
represent, which may be taken and un- 
derstood, either as they have been, as 
they arg, or as they will be. The local 
disposition of the miracle must have been 
such as I have represented; because, 
otherwise the water could neither have 
been collected, nor used to supply the 
wants of so great a multitude of people, 
but would have been dispersed on all sides. 
If, at the creation of the world, the earth 
had received one uniform figure, and 
the water had found neither channels por 
hollows, the surface would have been 
covered with it, and useless to the ani- 
mals; but, from the beginning, God dis- 
posed all things in order, and with rela- 
tion to the end for which he formed his 
work, Therefore at such a remarkable 
event as that of striking the rock, we 
may well believe that a correspond- 
ing miracle in the disposition of the 
ground took place. However, as it is 
not easy for every one to judge of works 
of art, one’should be very careful not to 
decide hastily.’ pp. 120—122. 

Poussin seems to have been most 
happy and most laborious as he ap- 
proached the evening of his life. 
* As I grow older,’ he remarks in a 
letter to a friend, ‘I feel myself 
more than ever inflamed with the 
desire of surpassing myself, and of 
reaching to the highest degree of 
perfection.” In 1660, (he was now 
sixty-six years of age,) he executed 
for the duke of Richelieu, the four 
pictures allegorical of the seasons. 
Of these, the most celebrated is 
Winter, or, as it is called, the De- 
luge.* We subjoin our fair Biogra- 
pher’s description of this piece. 

* itis now in the Louvre. A copy of 
1 is also in cardinal Fesche’s collection. 
Rey, 
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* A narrow space and a very few per- 
sons have sufficed him for this powerful 
representation of that great catastrophe. 
The sun’s disk is darkened with clouds; 
the lightning shoots in forked flashes 
through the air; nothing but the roofs of 
the highest houses are visible above the 
distant water upon which the Ark floats, 
on a level with the highest mountains. 
Nearer, where the waters, pent in by 
rocks, form a cataract, a boat is foreed 
down the fall, and the wretches who bad 
sought safety in it are perishing: but the 
most pathetic incident is brought close 
to the spectator. A mother in a boat is 
holding up her infant to its father, who, 
though upon a high rock, is evidently 
not out of reach of the water, and it Is 
only protracting life a very little. One 
or two figures are seen above the sur- 
face of the water, endeavouring to es- 
cape; the domestic animals are mingled 
with their owners; and an enormous 
serpent, which seems toseek shelter on 
the highest mountains, has been con- 
sidered as emblematical of the wicked- 
ness that drew do-/n the fierce chastise- 
ment upon man, 

‘The dark and lurid colour of this 
picture seems to correspond with the 
scene; and the misty air has a troublous 
grandeur.’ p. :23, 4. 


This is, upon the whole, a correct 
description, but Mrs. Graham has 
omitted the most pathetic ,circum- 
stance; namely, the distance which 
the Artist seems studiously to have 
interposed between the father and 
the mother, and which, in omg of 
their utmost efforts, precludes all 

ossibility of his reaching the infant. 
Fier criticisms upon this picture are 
thus expressed. 

‘ Nevertheless, although the concep- 
tion be grand, and the two principal in- 
cidents not unworthy of Poussia, the 
effect of the whole picture is unpleasant. 
The usual objection to any representa- 
tion of the deluge is not overcome in 
this. It is only the inundatien of a 
valley, terrible indeed, but without the 
assistance of the Ark in the back-ground, 
it might pass for an ordinary accident; 
the rocks in the fore-ground are such as 
we daily see at no great elevation, and 
the very circumstance of the cataract, 
though fine in itself, shuts out the idea 
of the deluge, where all the waters must 
have been level. Nevertheless, the pic- 
ture has great power, and the defect is 
in the subject, not in the painter. Some 
subjects cannot be painted. Nut even 
Michael Angelo could express,—‘* And 
God said, let there be light, and there 
was light.” And though the figure of 
Christ, in his Last Judgement, be one 
before which it seems as if no guilty 
man could stand erect, yet that great 
picture, on the whole, must, as the visi- 
ble day of account to all, be considered 











as a failure, notwithstanding that the 
groupes of which it is composed, are in- 
dividually of almost superhuman gran- 
deur.’ pp. 125, 6. 

We do not see the force of what 
Mrs. Graham terms, ‘ the usual ob 
jection to any representation of the 
Deluge.’ The picture, she remarks, 
mpeceonts only the inundation of a 
valley. Granted. But what more 
could the actual view of the Deluge 
have presented to our eyes? The 
visible horizon could not have been 
extended further in the painting 
than in real nature, without a glar- 
ing violation of truth and propriety. 
Supposing ourselves witnesses of 
that terrible desolation, we could not 
have seen a greater portion of it than 
the painter has represented. Our 
aggregate idea of its horrors could 
have been formed only by extending 
the ideas awakened by a contem- 
plation of its parts; as universalit 
can be comprehended by the sled 
though not perceived by the vision. 
True it is, that the most felicitous 
execution of such a subject must 
fall infinitely short of its prototype. 
It is well for the art that it does so; 
for the pleasure derived from the 
imitative arts in general, is alto- 
gether distinct from the emotions 
with which we contemplate the ob- 
jects which they imitate. The whole 
unbroken expanse of the Deluge as 
it actually existed, could it be trans- 
ferred to canvas, would revolt and 
disgust us. And were Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s aphorism authoritative as a 
rule of art, all that class of subjects 
to the exact greatness of which its 
sublimest efforts are inadequate, 
would be excluded from its province. 
Art, speaking by a law different 
from that with which real objects 
produce awe and terrur, (because it 
is the effect of art, that a secret 
pleasure should lurk in the contem- 
plation of that which is most ter- 
rific,) is intended, by a variety of 
associations, and through the me- 
dium of many reflections, to excite 
feelings which bear little resem- 
blance to those excited by the reali- 
ty. Among these are, the pleasure 

erived from the imitation itself; 
(the tribute we pay the artist for 
having triumphed over the difficul- 
ties of his task;) the consciousness 
of being, according to the philosophy 
of Lucretius, ourselves free from 
the calamity of which we are the 
spectators; and the gratification of 





having a scene surpassing the gras 
and Sundealaie rf ao rf 
brought nearer to us by a palpable 
and obvious representation. 
_ Unquestionably, there are sub- 
jects after which the imagination 
of the greatest painters and the 

reatest poets must toil in vain. 

here are limits, beyond which art 
cannot venture without at once pro- 
faning the subject, and betraying 
the narrowness and imbecility of its 
powers, But the Deluge is clearly 
within our conceptions; and if the 
great tragical emotions of pity and 
terror are excited by the picture of 
Poussin, (to those who deny it we 
recommend an instant journey to 
the Louvre, ) we perceive a lamenta- 
ble want of right judgement and 
right feeling in the critic who flip- 
pantly pronounces the effect of the 
whole to be unpleasant. There is 
some want of gallantry in dealin 
thus sincerely with our author. It 
became a writer, however, untinc- 
tured, as she confesses herself to be, 
even with that small knowledge of 
the art which is called connoiseur- 
ship, to steer her course with more 
circumspection in so dangerous a 
navigation, and not to meddle with 
topics which it requires no mean 
portion of practical, as well as theo- 
retic experience, to handle with 
skill or success;— 

lnterfusa nitentes 
Vitare equora Cyclades. 

Had she been sufficiently observant 
of a timid and safe forbearance, she 
would not have remarked, that the 
idea of the Deluge is shut out by the 
circumstance of the cataract, be- 
cause, in the Deluge, all the waters 
must have been on a level. When 
must they have been on a level? 
When the Deluge was complete; 
not during its accomplishment. 
But surely, Mrs. Graham does not 
mean to affirm, that the moment best 
fitted for the painter’s choice, was, 
when the whole earth was a vast 
and undiversified sheet of water, 
without one visible object save the 
ark, on which the eye could repose. 
Poussin was too conversant with 
the rules of the art, as well as with 
the principles of the sublime, to 
overlook the only point of its pro- 
gress when it could be rendered in- 
teresting. He therefore arrested, 
as it were, that precise moment of 
the mighty march of the waters, 
when they were yet foaming ovre 
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the lower mountains, and before all 
human objects were covered with its 
waves. In this mode of treating the 
subject, we are far from discerning 
the defect pointed out by Mrs. Gra- 
ham; and are disposed to acquiesce 
in the unmeasured praises which 
have been lavished upon this grand 
work of Poussin’s, rather than in the 
minute and slender criticisms of his 


meeveee: 
e is, however, still more un- 
lucky in adducing the instance of 


Michael Angelo as a parallel in- 
stance of failure. We have already 
remarked, that there are subjects 
too high and hallowed for the aspir- 
ings of art. When Michael Angelo, 
and Raffaelle after him, failed in 
their successive attempts to repre- 
sent the Creator in the act of Crea- 
tion, it was because they transcend- 
ed the legitimate boundaries of art 
The wild ambition of clothing in 
visible i 8, so impalpable and 
inconceivable an energy as that of 
the Creation, was deservedly pun- 
ished with failure. But the Last 
Judgement does not lie out of the 
regions of human thought. It is a 
scene which is familiar to the 
contemplations of the pious, and 
which not unfrequently presents 
itself to the terrified conscience of 
the guilty. The idea has assumed 
a definite shape, contracted, indeed, 
and limited to the narrow circle of 
our imaginings, but capable of 
being elevated and expanded by the 
sublime delineations of poetry or 
painting. Itis puerility itself to 
say, that the picture gives us no 
satisfactory idea of the Last Day. 
Try it by another test. Ask him 
who has visited the Sestine chapel, 
and ‘approached the picteare, not 
with that thoghtless expectation 
which, being founded in ignorance, 
must infallbly end in disappoint 
meut, but with a full conviction of 
its difficulty and its grandeur,—ask 
him whether, making due abate- 
ments for the weakness of human 
genius exerted on so sublime a sub- 
ich he surveyed it without feeling 

is soul expanded and raised for 
awhile above every temporal con- 
cern to the momentous events of 
that dreadful day; whether he be- 
held the countenances of the wick- 
ed, whose eternal miseries seem al- 
needy Mogae without a sacred fear; 
or whether he did not feel a refresh- 


calm and dignified aspects of the 
saints who surround the Redeemer, 
and who have already been called 
to their immortal inheritance? To 
those who can behold the picture 
without some such emotions, we 
would recommend a little diffidence 
in their own sensibility, and a be- 
coming degree of distrust in their 
own judgement. For ourselves, we 
have always ranked it amongst the 
most memorable triumphs of the 
art, and the proudest monuments of 
human genius. 

Surely, Michael Angelo, when he 
chose that ‘ great argument,’ was not 
trespassing beyond the legitimate 
province of his art in attemptin 
er Art in her most triumphant ef- 
orts upon such themes is weak and 
limited) to represent the tremen- 
dous day on which the last destinies 
of man are to be awarded. Too aw- 
ful, we admit, is such a subject for 
the puny and shrivelled conceptions 
of common minds. But the painter 
who thus ventured beyond 

*—the flaming bounds of place and time,’ 


assumed not a lisence bolder than 
that which was assumed by the Poet 
of Paradise, who employed human 
language to express human ideas of 
a scene equally remote from our 
comprehensions, and embodied in 
the prophetic discourse of the angel, 
his grand and lofty imagings of the 
final consummation. 


‘The earth shall burn, and from her 
ashes spring 

New heaven and earth wherein the just 
shall dwell.’ 


True it is, that such a scene would 
be debased and dishonoured by a 
Flemish painter, and probably to 
the same degree as it has been 
disfigured and travestied in Mr. 
Southey’s hexameters; for if Fancy, 
in her highest aspirations, toils and 
ants in vain after such sublimities, 
it is clear how much they must suf- 
fer from the handling of a vulgar 
artist 
We maintain, however, that it is 
within the legitimate provinces of 
art. The mind of man must ne- 
cessarily carry human notions into 
its loftiest speculations, and our 
most elevated musings on celestial 
things will be invested with the 
colours and attributes of sensible 
objects. It is thus only. that he who 
meditates on those high concern- 








ing hope while he contemplated the 


of all things, judgement, and eter- 
nal justice, can bring them down to 
the level of his thoughts. After all, 
indeed, such portraitures will be 
merely forms of external nature, 
thrown into a more ethereal mould, 
and animated by a more celestial 
inspiration. But who will say, that 
when he contemplates the Saviour’s 
cuuntenance depicted by a Raffaelle 
or a Rubens, mute and awe-struck 
as by a present divinity—who will 
say that his soul is uot elevated be- 
ond the chains and impediments 
of human things, and set at large 
from the narrowness, and timidity, 
and impotence of his own imagina- 
tions? With regard to representa- 
tions of ‘ the Eternal Father,’ even 
an elegant Roman Catholic writer 
deprecates the attempt as equally 
injudicious. and unpardonable.* 

But the Last Judgement of Mi- 
chael Angelo, with this important 
exception, (and for this the anthro- 

morphism of the Catholic worship 
is some faint apology,) is a sublime 
piece, and sufficiently redeemed 
from the minute criticism of Mrs. 
Graham, whose view of its scheme 
and execution is about as compre- 
hensive as that which the fly would 
take of them as he crawls along its 
canvas. 

In 1665, Poussin was slightly af- 
fected by the palsy. The only pic- 
ture of figures that he painted after- 
wards, was the Samaritan Woman 
at the Well, which he sent to Mr. 
Chantelou with a note saying, ‘ This 
is my last work: I have already one 
foot in the grave.’ The last letter 
he ever wrote, is deeply affecting: 
it shows ‘the ruling passion strong 
in death.’ 

*“ T must, at length, endeavour to 
awake after my long silence. . | must 
raise my voice while my pulse still faint- 
ly beats. I have had full leisure to read 
and to weigh your book upon the perfect 
idea of painting, which has been a sweet 
solace to my afflicted misd. 1 rejoice 
that you are the first Frenchman to open 
the eyes of those who see only through 
the medium of others, and suffer them- 
seives to be led astray after the crowd§ 
Now you have warmed and softened a 
metal, hitherto stiff and difficult to han- 
dle, so that henceforth others may be 
found, who, by imitating you, will give 
us something useful upon painting.” ’ 
pp- 131, 132. 

Poussin expired on the 19th of 
November 1665, in the seventy- 








mentsthe wreck and dissolution 


* Eustace’s Italy, Vol. I. 4to. p. 399. 
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second year of his age. His grave 
was attended by all the artists and 
friends of art in Rome. A monu- 
ment in the church of San Lorenzo 
in Lucina, was erected to his memo- 
ry, With two not very good Latin 
inscriptions. As Mrs. Graham has 
not inserted it, we transcribe the 
following epitaph, written by Bel- 
lori, his Italian biegrapher. 
‘ Parce piis lachrymis, vivit Pussinus in 
urna, 
Vivere qui dederat, nescius ipse muri. 
Mic tamen ipse silet, si vis audire lo- 
quentem, 
Mirum est, in tabulis vivit, et eloqui- 
tur.’ 


His merits as a painter have been 
so correctly estimated by Sit Joshua 
Reynolds, that we make no apology 
for citing a great part of his criti- 
cism. ‘Opposed to this florid, care- 
less, loose, and inaccurate style,’ (he 
had been characterising the style of 
Rubens,) ‘the simpre, careful, pure, 
aad correct style of l’oussin seems 
to be a complete contrast. Yet, 
however opposite their characters, 
in one thing they agreed; both of 
them always preserving a perfect 
correspondence between all the parts 
of their respective manners; inso- 
much that it may be doubted whe- 
ther any alteration of what is con- 
sidered defective in either would 
not destroy the effect of the whole. 
Poussin lived and conversed with 
the ancient statues so long, that 
he may be said to have been bet- 
ter acquainted with them than with 
the people about him. No works 
of any modern have so much the 
air of antique painting, as those of 
Poussin. His best performances 
have a remarkable dryness of man- 
ner, which, tnough by no means to 
be recommended for imitation, yet 
seems perfectly correspondent to 
that ancient simplicity which dis- 
tinguishes his style. Like Polidoro, 
he studied the ancients so much, that 
he acquired a habit of thinking in 
their way, and seemed to know per- 
fectly the actions and gestures they 
would use on every occasion. 

‘ Poussin, in the latter part of his 
life, changed from his dry manner 
to one much softer.and richer, where 
there is a greater union between the 
figures ant the ground, as in The 
Seven Sacraments in the duke of 
Orleans’ collection;* but neither 





“*Now in the Stafford collection. Rev. 





these nor any of his other pictures 
in this manner, are at all compara- 
ble to many in his dry manner, 
which we have in England.’ 

* Poussin,’ says Mrs. Graham, ‘is, 
in the strict sense of the word, an 
historical painter;’ an expression 
which she appears anxious to ex- 
plain by comparing him with Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raffaelle. We 
do not, however, exactly compre- 
hend the propriety of the classifi- 
cation. Michael Angelo and Raffa- 
elle, indeed, compared with each 
other, have been called the one an 
epic, the other a dramatic painter. 
By these terms, however, it was in- 
tended to denote only their relative 
superiority; the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the oue, and the skill and 
propriety of the other, particularly 
in composition, and in the art of 
telling astory. Generically, both 
painters are historical; and Poussin 
belongs to the same class. But if 
Mrs. Graham means, that he is‘nei- 
ther soyepic as Michael Angelo, nor 
so dramatic as Raffaelle, this is 
merely saying in circuitous phrase, 
what ts self-evident, and might have 
been less obscurely and paraphrasti- 
cally expressed. 

She remarks more correctly, that 
Poussin’s women are neither soft, 
easy, nor attractive, but stern, aus- 
tere, and dignified, and that his 
Holy Families are much inferior to 
his other pieces—for this reason 
chiefly; and also, because in such 
subjects the defective colouring, (a 
branch of his art which Poussin io 


. - » : 
his later works see:.s tohave disdain- 


ed,) and the neglect of chiaroscuro, 
are more apparent. In his histori- 
cal pieces, his figures are frequent- 
ly arranged as in the ancient bas- 
relievos, in which the light and 
shadow would naturally fall as he 
has placed it; and so sparing was 
he of figures, that he is in this res- 
pect diametricially opposite to Paul 
Veronese. It was a saying of Pous- 
sin’s, that ‘one figure too much 
spoils a picture.” No man ever 
equalled him in the choice of sub- 
jects, or seized more happily the 
precise moment of history for his 
picture. He never overloads our 
attention, or tasks it too severely; 
nor does he waste and dissipate our 
curiosity, which is, for most 
part, fixed and concentrated to one 
cardinal point. In many of his 
paintings fre has spoken volumes in 





a single word; a power strikingly 
h 


exemplified in his Shepherds of Ar- 
cadia, Diogenes throwing away his 
shell, the Slaughter of the Innocents, 
and above all, in the Deluge. Of 
this last work, the very defect of 
colouring which is characteristic of 
Poussin, becomes one of its greatest 
excellencies. It has neither black 
nor white, neither blue, nor red, nor 
yellow. ‘The whole mass is without 
any variation of a sombre gray; the 
true resemblance of a dark and hu- 
mid atmosphere, by which eve 
object is rendered indistinct 
almost colourless—at once a faith- 
ful and a poetical conception of the 
subject. Nature seems faint, half 
dissolved, and verging on annihila- 
tion, and the pathetic solemnity, 
grandene, and simplicity of the ef- 
ect are entirely derived from this 
peculiar practice of the artist. 

His learning, though not always 
correct, is very extensive: he uni- 
formly strove to represent the ap- 
propriate customs, manners, actions, 
and dress of the people lhe was con- 
cerned with. His landscapes have 
not, perhaps, had their due share of 
praise. They are, in some instances, 
perhaps, inferior to those of Gasper, 
of Claude Lorraine, and of Salvator 
Rosa, but they are of a higher cha- 
racter of composition, and, as works 
of genius, infinitely superior. We 
would particularly instance the 
Death of Eurydice, in the Louvre. 
The composition of this piece is ad- 
mirable. The tale is told in the 
most perspicaous manner, embel- 
lished with those mythological aids 
which Poussin knew so well how to 
introduce with effect. The land- 
scape is composed of a wild meadow 
on the banks of a river. On the 
opposite side, are architectural 
groupings. consisting entirely of 
views of Rome, and the hills behind 
impart a peculiar depth to the whole 
scene. The figures in the back- 

round bespeak the animation ef a 
Soatishing city. In the fore-ground 
he has introduced the beautifully 
pathetic incident which gives a name 
to the piece. Orpheus is seated un- 
der the shade of a majestic tree, 
playing on his lyre; Eurydice has 
haa ssenned and rn down her 

et, on being bitten by a serpent, 
while gathering flowers. ras 

Another of his landscapes is call- 
ed The Effects of Fear. From the 
Dialogues of the Dead by M. Fene- 
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lon, Mrs. Grabam has annexed two 
between Poussin and Parrhasius, 
and Poussin and Leonardo da Vin- 
ci. We extract from the latter, a 
description (put into the mouth of 
Poussin himself) of that beautiful 
and pathetic picture. 


‘ Jeo. | should like to examine one 
of your pietures by the rules of paintiog, 
which I explained in my books, One 
might find as maoy faults as strokes. 

‘ Pouss. I consent;—I will display 
the whcle composition of one of my pic- 
tures: if you see faults in it, I will frank- 
ly avow them; if you approve what I have 
done, I shall oblige you to esteem me a 
little more than you do. 

‘ Leo. Well, let ussee. But remem- 
ber I am a severe critic. 

* Pouss.. So much the better.—Ima- 
gine a rock on the left side of the pic- 
ture: from this rock falls a pure bright 
spring, which, after sparkling a little in 
its fall, runs off across the country. A 
man, coming to draw water at the spring, 
is seized by a largeserpent. The ser- 
peat winds round his body, and twines 
several times round his arms and legs, 
presses him, poisons and strangles him. 
The man is dead; is stretched out. The 
weight and stiffoess of his limbs is seen. 
His flesh is already livid. His face of 
horror expresses a cruel death. Another 
man advances towards the fountain; he 

perceives the serpent round the dead 
man. He stops suddenly. One of his 
feet remains suspended. He raises one 
arm, the other falls. But the two hands 
are spread, they mark surprise and hor- 


r. 

‘ Leo. This second object, although 
melancholy, fails not to aniinate the pic- 
ture, and to give a certain pleasure, like 
that felt by the spectators of those an- 
cient tragedies, where every thing in- 
spired terror and pity: but we shall soon 
see if you 

‘ Pouss. Ab, ha! you begin to be a 
little suftened: but wait for the rest, if 
you please. Close by there is a high 
road, op the side of which there is a wo- 
man, who sees the terrified man, but 
who cannot see the dead man, because 
she is in a hollow, and the ground makes 
asort of a skreen between her and the 
spring. The sight of the frightened man 
causes in her a counter-stroke of fear. 
These two expressions of alarm are, as 
one may say, what griefs ought to be; 
the greater are silent, the lesser com- 
plain. The terror of the man makes 
him motionless. That of the woman, 

which is less, is more marked by the dis- 
tortion of her face. In her you see a wo- 
mao’s fear,who can contain nothing; who 
expresses all her alarm, and gives way 
to all she feels: she falls, and lets fall, 
and forgets what she was carrying. She 
extends her arms, and scems to cry out. 
Do not these various degrees of fear and 





surprise make a kind of play that touch- 
es and gives pleasure? It is a caprice- 
This kind of composition succeeds very 
well, provided the fancy be regulated, 
aud that it does not depart from the truth 
of nature. On the left side there are 
sume large trees, which appear old, and 
such as those venerable oaks which for- 
merly served as the divinities of a coun- 
try. Their ancient trunks have a rough 
and rugged bark, which sends to a dis- 
tance a young and tender grove, placed 
behind. This grove has a delicious fresh- 
ness. One longs to be within it. One 
imagines a burning sunshine would res- 
pect the sacred wood. It is planted along 
aclear stream, and seems to-admire itself 
therein. On one side is a deep green, 
on the other the dark blue of a serene 
sky. In this stream several objects pre- 
sent themselves, which amuse the efe, 
and relieve it after the terrible objects 
it first beheld. In the fore-ground all 
the figures are tragic. But bebind all is 
peaceful, soft and gay: here are boys 
bathing, and sporting as they swim. 
There, fishers in a boat; one is leaning 
forward, almost falling: they are hauling 
anet. Two others, leaning back, are 
rowing vigorously. Others are on the 
bank, playing at morra. By tWeir faces 
you see that one is thinking of a number 
to take in his companion, who seems at- 
tentive not to be so taken. Others are 
walking beyond the water on a fresh 
green-sward. Ata good distance a wo- 
mao on an ass is seen, going to a neigh- 
bouriong town; she is followed by two 
men. One instantly imagines these 
good people, in their rustic simplicity, 
going to carry to the town the abun- 
dance of the fields they have cultivated. 
On the same left side, above the grove, 
there is a sharp mountain, on which 
there isa castle. There is a little hill, 
sloping down insensibly to the river. On 


confusion, on uncultivated ground. Be- 
fore the hill great trees are planted, 


water and the sky. 
* Leo. 

managed it? 
* Pouss. 


silver. 


the picture, beyond the river? 


the slope shrubs and bushes are seen in 


through which one sees the couutry, the 
But that sky—how have you 


; It is a fine blue, mixed with 
bright clouds, that look like gold and 


‘Leo. What is there in the middle of 


* Pouss. A town which I have al- 





We must now take our leave of 


Mrs. Graham’s work, which is evi- 
dently borrowed from foreign 
sources, and betrays an idiom far 
remote from the purity and the force 
of our language. We shall only at- 
tempt to sum up our own notions 
concerning the style and character 
of this great artist 

Poussin seems to have had a great 
contempt for the mere art of pleas- 
ing. Hence, he disdained the vul- 
gar limits of imitation and colour- 
ing, so bewitching in the Dutch, and 
so dazzling im the Venetian school, 
and advanced intrepidly into the 
regions of the imagination. He 
marched with the might and cenfi- 
dence of a conqueror conscious of 
his powers, and soon established his 
dominion over our fancies and sym- 
pathies by the transcendent gran- 
deur and energy of his conceptions, 
the thrilling expression of passien- 
ate feeling, and that elevated 
and beautiful character of natural 
and artificial scenery, which are 
combined in his principal pieces, 
Less soft and graceful than Guido, 
his figures extort, rather than win 
our admiration. Less wild and ter- 
rible than Salvator Rosa, less glow- 
ing and voluptuous than Claude, 
he seems to occupy an intermediate 
rank between these great masters, 
by the chaste simplicity of his grou 
ing, and the dignified repose of his” 
iandscape. 


characteristic was, the antique and 
oetical air of his compositions. 
[his resulted naturally from his fa- 
miliarity with the ancients—their 
mythology, their fables, their cere- 
monies and customs. He worship- 
ped all the relics of Grecian art 
which were accessible to him, and 
dedicated his genius so entirely to 
the spirit of antiquity, that his crea- 
tions seem to have but little affinity 
with earthly things, but rather to 
spring from a owing, a refined, 


ready mentioned. It is in a hollow,which 
conceals part of it. There are old tow- 
ers, battlements, large buildings, and a 
confusion of houses in strong shadow; 
which relieves certain parts, lighted by 
asoft bright light from above. Above 
the town appears what one almost always 
sees above great cities in fine weather— 
the rising smoke, sending off the moun- 


tains,which form the bac -ground: these 


mountains, of irregular shapes, vary the 
horizon, so that the eye is satisfied.’ 





and a poetical fancy, gifted with 
that elasticity of genius which ex- 
tends its grasp to the utmost con- 
fines of the ideal world. Human 
ambition cannot, however, transcend 
human powers. The soul, essen- 
tially infinite and immaterial, must, 
by the condition of mortality, de- 
pend on the agency of our grosser 
organs; and these are so feeble, so 





insufficient to her great na 
that the pursuit of one excellence 








‘ 


‘ 


But his peculiar and distinctive ~ 
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necessarily involves the abandon- | more accurate or full. 
ment of another. 
that, in the schools of painting, | probable advantages to be derived 
every perfection is shadowed, as it | from the introduction of a new spe- 
were, with its neighbouring defect. | cies of produce, applicable to a ma- 


it is unne- 
Hence it arises, | cessary to make any remarks on the 


The defects of Poussin were, hard- | nufacture much in demand; as, on 
ness of delineation, and neglect of | that subject, vour readers are fully 
colouring and chiaroscuro; or, in the | competent to form a correct judg- 
lain English of this term, the arti- | ment for themselves. If this com- 
ficial distribution of light and shade; | munication shall serve no other 
very serious defects, and deserving | purpose, it will probably induce 
of critical condemnation, if we were | others to convey to the public, 
not disarmed of judicial severity | through the same channel, whatever 
by the difficulties of the task, and | information they may possess on 
our admiration of the achievements | the same subject, and which, for 
of this singular genius. want of knowing where it may exist, 
| is inaccessible to your present cor- 

On the Introduction of the Shawl | respondent. 
Goat into Britain. Your readers need not be inform- 





BY J. M‘CULLOCH, M. D. F. R. s. &c. 
[From the Journal of Science. } 


ed, that the original flock of the 
Thibet goats sent to Bengal, was 
anc by the exertions of Mr. 
|] 





As the attempts to introduce the | Moorcroft and lieutenant Hearsay, 
Thibet goat into this country are not | in their interesting journey to the 
generally known, your readers may | source of the Ganges, of which the 

rhaps be interested by the follow- | account was published in the Asiatic 
ing brief account of these trials, and | Researches. A selection from these 
of the results which have attended | was sent, in the year 1815, to the 
them. It may serve the further | duke of Athol, but, by an oversight, 
purpose, of inducing those, who have | eventually unfortunate, the males 
the means of procuring this animal, | were sent by one ship and the fe- 
and estates fitted for its habitation, males by another. The former were 
to contribute their efforts towards | Jost at sea, and, of the latter, four 
the accomplishment of this object. ‘only arrived at Blair. One of these 





Parallel! attempts, it is well known, 
have also been recently made in 
France; but, with what success, we 
are not yet thoroughly informed, al- 
though there is considerable reason 
to believe, that similar failures have 
there taken place, and from the 
same causes which have hitherto 
rendered our own efforts unsuccess- 
ful. 

In relating the history of these 
experiments, it will therefore be 
useful to add such information as 
could ‘be procured, respecting the 
treatment of these animals, both in 
this country and in their native 
mountains; as it may point out some 
of the errors to be avoided, and 
some of the means to be pursued, to 
ensure at least some chance of bet- 
ter success than has yet been expe- 
rienced with regard to the naturali- 
zation of this interesting and valua- 
ble creature. It will be a sufficient 
apology for the defective and unsa- 
tisfactory nature of these observa- 
tions, to recollect, that our own ex- 
perience is as yet very limited, and 
that the information which we have 
precured from India is not much 


proved to be pregnant, but the kid 
was unfortunately produced dead. 
| All these animals were pepo 
although feeding freely on an excel- 
|lent pasture, in a dry and warm 
|summer, with the power of resort- 
ing to shelter at night. No particu- 
| lar directions regarding their treat- 
| ment having been received, nor any 
knowledge communicated respect- 
ing the diseases to which they were 
| subject, either in their native cli- 
mate or after their transportation to 
| Bengal, no precautions were adopt- 
ved with respect to them, nor an 
| rationa! plan of cure attempted. 
| But it mast be remarked, that none 
lof this flock were subject to that 
| disorder of the feet, which, in a sub- 
| sequent one, appeared to be the 
| chief cause of their distress. It is 
not unlikely that their ill health 
| might have been prevented by the 
use of certain precautions, which 
will be mentioned when the mode 
of managing them in India is de- 
scribed. 
| Of these four, two began to show 
| marks of an eruptive disease, resem- 
{bling the scab in sheep, after they 








had been in the pastures for the 
space of a month or six weeks; and 

e usual remedies were employed 
without success, as the disorder con- 
tinued to increase till the period of 
their death. But the other two, 
which showed no marks of disease, 
equally pined away and lost their 
appetites; and, in the course of the 
summer, the whole flock sickened 
and died in succession. No change 
of food, except that of a free access 
to hay, was attempted; but, like 
other goats, they showed a great 
desire to eat the leaves of any 
branches of trees that were present- 
ed to them. On inquiring respect- 
ing the disease abovementioned, £ 
was unable to discover that it was 
known in their native country or ia 
Bengal; but as our information re- 
specting their haboits is still very 
lunited, it may possibly be one te 
which they are subject. It is at 
least certain, that, even in their na- 
tive mountains, they are in that 
high state of domestication which 
produces artificial habits and the 
diseases of civilization; and it is 
probable, that with more attention 
to their treatment, and more know- 
ledge of their habits, some of the 
failures which have taken place im 
this country may hereafter be pre- 
vented. 

No directions had been transmit- 
ted respecting the management of 
the fleeces, or the period or mode 
of shearing them, and the account 
of Mr. Moorcroft’s journey was not 
then arrived in this country. They 
were therefore suffered to shed 
their wool in the natural manner, 
and this process took place about 
the middle of August, continuing 
for a period of two or three weeks. 
It did not come off in large entan- 
gled flakes, as in the sheep, but in 
small portions; and to prevent it 
from being lost, was pulled away by 
the fingers as fast as it became 
loose. It may be useful to remark, 
that few of the long hairs came 
away with the wool; the rough coat 
of the animal continuing to appear 
unchanged during the whole of the 
process. 

In Tartary, where the coat is 
shorn, the hairs and wool are re- 
moved together; and the separation 
of these, in the mode there adopted, 
is attendod with considerable labour, 
and, consequently, with an expense 
which wedld: in this country, be a 
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the produce. As there were then 
no specimens of native imported 
wool to be procured in this country, 
and perhaps no one competent to 
judge of its nature, even if compa- 
rative samples could have been ob- 
tained, since the stapling even of 
common wool with accuracy re- 
quires a degree of experience which 
confines it to a few hands, it was 
impossible to know whether it had 
suffered by this natural process, If 
that should not be the case, it is ob 
vious that much of the labour re- 
quired in extracting the hair would 
be saved; but as, even in their na- 
tive hills, this mode of obtaining 
the wool is not adopted, althougl 
the animals are tame, and collected 
daily by the goat-herds, it is proba- 
ble that experience has taught them 
the necessity of resorting to the 
process of shearing. 

A considerable quantity of fine 
wool was thus obtained, but, from 
gome of it having been lost by ne- 
glect, from the diseased state of the 
skin in two of the animals, and 
from the death of the whole occur- 
ring about this time, the weight of 
the produce was not estimated. The 
colours of this wool were white and 
pale brown; the variety of goat of 
which this small flock consisted be- 
ing white with brown patches, very 
much resembliag those of the com- 


mon brown and white spaniel, and | 


diaposed in a similar manner. 

n the summer of 1816, another 
female, with a male, arrived at 
Dunkeld in good health, and they 
were faced in a smal! paddock; as, 
from their propensity to browsing, 
they could not be left at large in 
the pleasure grounds, and it was not 
judged safe to suffer them to range 
among the hills with the sheep. 
These continued in a general state 
of good health during the winter, 
having access to shelter, and in 1817 
the female produced akid. Thus 
far they appear to have become ac- 
customed to their new mode of life, 
and toa change, first from the cold 
and dry climate of their own moun- 
tains to that of Calcutta, and finally 
to the rich pasture and partial con- 
finement of a situation which is re- 
markably rainy, and, tor Scotland, 
warm. In the progress of time, 
however, they n to show marks 
ef ill health, denoted by a Joss of 
appetite, attended by a stupid and 


melancholy look, which lasted for 
some days and then subsided. No 
disease of the skin occurred in these, 
but the male became frequent! 
stiff in the limbs, so as to move wit 
difficulty. This disorder, however, 
sabaided again as it arose, without 
any means being tried for its cure, 
and it probably was the Congrats 
of wet weather, which it is known 
that these animals cannot endure 
with impunity, even in their native 
climate. 

Both the male and female, but the 
former in particular, were also much 
incommoded by the rapid growth of 
their hoofs, which, in the male, at 
length proceeded to suchan extremi- 
ty as to prevent him from grazing 
except on his knees. At the same 
time the joints of the knees gradual- 
ly enlarged, and the whole of the 
fore limbs became nearly crippled. 
It is probable that this male was an 
aged animal, as he bore other marks 
indicating it, and that his death, 
which took place shortly afterwards, 
was accelerated by that natural 
cause. This incommodious growth 
of the feet must be attributed to the 
soft pasture in which they were 
kept: provision appearing to be made 
by nature for a we growth of horn 
in all the goat tribe, to enable them 
to bear the rocky ground which 
they are destined to occupy. There 
is no doubt that it would have been 
obviated bY tke choice of a better 
situation, had that been possible; 
and that, even in that to which they 
were confined, it might have been 
prevented by paring; a process, 





which, it-is understood, it has been 
| found necessary to adopt, in certain 
' cases, in India. 

Subsequently to the death of the 
male, the kid also died, having at- 
tained its full growth, without any 
apparent cause of disease; and, to 
prevent the total loss of the breed, 
a cross was proposed with a native 
male goat, which resembled the fe- 
male in its general form and appear- 
ance. This project, however, was 
abandoned, unfortunately, as it 
would have been desirable to know 
whether a hardier breed might not 
have been produced, possessed at 
least of a sufficient share of the pro- 
racing of the pure Thibet goat to 

ave rendered it a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

In the summer of 1819, the fe- 





male, which had for some time 





shown the same marks of rheuma- 
tism and general ill health by which 
the male was affected, died. Thus 
the second attempt to naturalize 
them at Blair and Dunkeid, also 
failed. 

It is probable that both these 
failures must be attributed, partly 
to the want of a sufficient variety of 
food, and, possibly, te the quality of 
a pasture much richer than that to 
which they are destined by nature, 
But it appears also to have arisen, 
in a great degree, from the rainy 
nature of the Highland climate; a 
very large proportion of the days, 
both of summer and winter, being 
wet, and the rains often continuing 
for many weeks without intermis- — 
sion. In ‘Thibet, it appears that 
the climate is dry, the alternation 
being that of fair weather with snow, 
and not with rain. If this should 
be the cause, and that, by succes- 
sive breeding, the shawl-goat can- 
not be inured to bear wet weather, 
it is probable that ail aitempts to 
naturalize it in Scotland will prove 
unavailing. It is worthy of remark 
on this subject, that, in some at- 
tempts to naturalize the rein-deer 
at Blair, the same consequences 
followed; the animals sickening in 
the rainy season, and at length dy- 
ing, apparently from the effects of 
protracted wet weather; but in some 
measure also, it was suspected, _ 
from the richness of the pasture. 

No attempt was made to shear! 
these animals, more than the prece 
ding, but the wool was collected as 
it dropped off or hung loose on their 
sides. On comparing it with speci- 
mens imported by the East India 
Company, no difference could be 
perceived by an ordinary judge of 
common wool, either in the length 
or fineness of the staple. These 
who had charge of these goats u- 
fortunately neglected to remark 
whether the kid of this breed pro- 
duced the same wool, for quantity 
or quality, as the original animals, 
or in what respect, in both ways, it 
differed; a remark which it would 
have been very important to make, 
as, although the imported. animals 
should were incapable of being ha- 
bituated to the climate, it would 
have been desirable to know whe- 
ther the progeny was capable of 
perpetuating the qualities of -the 
original stock. 

ith these two trials, the attempts 
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made to introduce the shawl-goat 
by the duke of Athol, have for the 
present terminated. But some ex 

perience has been gained for future 
trials, and some additional know- 
ledge of their habits, recently pro- 
cured from India, will, with the as 

sistance of that experience, give an 
additional chance of success to the 
next experiments that may be made 
on this subject. 

In 1817, a flock was sent to Mr. 
Dunlop, of Balnakiel, in Sutherland. 
Some of these died on the passage, 
but the remainder, consisting of a 
male, three females, and a kid pro- 
duced on board of the ship, arrived 
at his farm in good health. In the 
autumn of that year, | found them 
thriving and free from diseases, and 
I was afterwards informed that in 
the following summer they still con- 
tinued well. Since that period, I 
have neither had an opportunity of 
seeing them, nor of learning what 
their fate has been. 

This flock was entirely black; 
and, in India, it is considered the 
most valuable variety, as the natural 
black wool is preferred to that which 
is dyed, and even to the white. It 
is of a finer and softer quality, and 
the shawls manufactured from it 
fetch a higher price in the market 
than any others; partly, it is proba- 
ble, on account of their comparative 
scarcity. 

The situation of Balnakiei is in 
the parish of Diurness, a few miles 
to the eastward of Cape Wrath, and 
the climate is peculiarly mild and 
rainy. The pasture is,exceedingly 
rich, on a calcareous soil, and will 
probably be found as ill adapte! to 
them as those of Blair or Dunkeld. 

If this flock should have thriven 
and propagated in this place, it will 
be a sufficient earnest of the possi- 
bility of naturalizing them in other 
parts of Scotland; but, respecting 
this, as I already remarked, I have 
had no means of procuring any in- 
formation. 

The last attempt made in Scot- 
land to introduce and propagate 
these animals was by Mr. Macpher- 
son Grant, the present member for 
Sutherland. 

A pair was procured from the 
East India Company, in the autumn 
of 1816, and they were allowed to 
feed about the house of Invereshie 
during that winter in the ordinary 
pasture; having, at the same time, 





access to the haystack, as the first 
flock already mentioned had at 
Blair. In the summer of 1817, they 
continued in health, and. were sent 
up to the high ridge of mountains 
which here separates the counties of 
Inverness and Aberdeen. ‘To this 
mode of treatment is probably to be 
attributed the superior health of 
this pair, and their having escaped, 
in a considerable degree, that dis- 
ease of the feet which proved so 
troublesome to those kept in the 
soft pastures at Dunkeld. 

In October, they were again 
brought down to the house, and, in 
February 1818, the female produced 
twins, which unfortunately proved 
to be both males. The young throve 
remarkably well,and the female was 
fed upon corn and turnips, without 
any apparent inconvenience, during 
the remainder of that winter. They 
were not sent up to the high hills in 
this summer, but allowed to feed 
about the low grounds at Invereshie, 
where they continued to thrive; hav- 
ing then oe two winters, and 
oue complete summer, with every 

rospect of being in time thoroughly 
inured to the climate. But, in the 
middle of May 1818, the female be- 
gan to droop, and, before the end of 
that month, she died; without any 
cause having been assigned for her 
death by those who, in Mr. Grant’s 
absence, had the charge of her. It 
is not unlikely, however, that this 
event may have arisen from too full 
a diet; the only error which ap- 
pears to have been committed in the 
treatment of these animals; this ex- 
periment having, on the whole, been 
far more successful than those car- 
ried on at Blair and Dunkeld, and 
giving hopes of future success when- 
ever the management shall be better 
understood, and when, by an in 
crease of the numbers subjected to 
trial, occasional contingencies will 
be of little moment. 

It is a sufficient proof of the gene- 
ral healthiness of this female, that, 
on being opened, she was found 
to be again pregnant with twins, a 
male and a female; and had not the 
cause above suspected, or some 
other unknown contingency, de- 
stroyed her, it is probable, that a na- 
tive flock would at length have 
been raised at Invereshie by these 
efforts. 


The males, which continue to 


thrive, passed the summer of 1819 


49 





on the hills, and the old one was 
long absent, having wandered awa 
from the others, but was recover 
before the winter. As these also 
remain in hea!th after so long a pro- 
bation of the oldest, there is little 
reason to doubt that he has become 
fully habituated to the climate; and 
that the two young ones are still 
more perfectly naturalized from the 
advantages of their birth in it. Un- 
fortunately, no female has since 
been procured, so that it yet re- 
mains a doubt whether this experi- 
ment, so long carried on under fa- 
vourable auspices, will ultimately 
succeed sv as to establish a natu- 
ralized breed. 

It is necessary here to remark, 
that, in the first year, the original 
pair showed the same disease of the 
skin which occurred in those at 
Blair. The wool was injured, in 
consequence, in the first crop, but 
the animals afterwards recovered, 
and continued clean. The feet also 
became tender while in the lower 
grounds, but, as already observed, 
without growing to the inconvenient 
length which they did in the ani- 
mals kept at Dunkeld. This disor- 
der however subsided in the sum- 
mer, when they had access to the 
rocky hills, asd shotend the neces- 
sity of keeping them on ground of 
this quality, or, where that is not 
practicable, of paring their hoofs 
occasionally as a substitute for the 
natural process of wear. The ne- 
cessity of this, it was already re- 
marked, has even been observed in 
India, and the knowledge of it will 
afford a useful hint to those who 
may undertake to prosecute the 
same experiment. 

It is also important to remark, for 
the benefit of future cultivators of 
this goat, that they were partial to 
clean pasture, and were very un- 
willing to feed where the sheep had 
been. Hence the necessity of keep- 
ing them, as much as possible, sepa- 
rate, or of putting them on pastures 
so extensive as to diminish this in- 
convenience. It was also remarked, 
that they fed greedily on docks, and, 
as might be expected, were very de- 
structive to the plantations, when- 
ever they could get access to them. 

Such are the results of the at- 
tempts hitherto made in Scotland 
towards the accomplishment of this 
object; and, at present, there ap- 
pears no immediate prospect of re- 
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newing them. In England, nothing 
has yet been done on this subject, 
although I am informed at the India 
house, that a male and female, sent 
to lord Ranelagh at Fulham, are still 
alive there. e last arrival in this 
country was that of a male and fe- 
male in March last (1820), but they 
both died shortly after landing. 

P. S. I shall conclude this letter with 
an account of those circumstances res- 
pecting their habits and treatment, and 
their produce, which may either be use- 
ful or interesting to those who may think 
this object worthy of their attention. 
As this information was chiefly procured 
from the marchioness of Hastings, who 
interested herself strongly in the subject, 
itis to be presumed that it is worthy of 
all reliance. 

This animal is a native of that part of 
the mountains of Thibet which lies near 
to the region of perpztual snow, and 
of which the actual elevation, although 
very great, has not yet been determined 
in such a manner as to have satisfied the 
doubts of all parties. The climate is 
subject to sudden changes, although it 
does not appear that the summer tem- 
perature is ever high; and as that of win- 
ter is below the freezing point, the wa- 
ter which then falls is in the form of snow, 
not of rain. Hence it is understood to 
beadry climate. What the exact state 
of the summer, however, may be, we are 
not thoroughly informed; and it is proba- 
ble, that too much stress has been laid 
on this circumstance in the fears which 
have been entertained respscting the 
naturalization of the animal in Scotland; 
as Mr. Grant’s flock seems to have been 
thoroughly inured to a district which, 
both in summer and winter, is subject 
to frequent rains. There is indeed no 
reason to fear, from the analogy of many 
other animals which are in time educat- 
ed to bear all climates, that this also 
may become habituated to one so differ- 
ent from that to which it belongs. What 
effect such a change may have on the 

wool, is another and an important ques- 
tion, which can, however, only be de- 
termined by experience. Some pros- 
pective judgment may perhaps be form- 
ed respecting this subject, by the con- 
sequences produced by similar altera- 
tions in the case of Merino sheep; but I 
am not aware that a difference in the 
quantity of rain is supposed to have any 
effect in altering the quality of their 
wool. 

No accurate account has been yet 
received of the range of temperature in 
those regions inhabited by the Thibet 
goat, nor of the mean annual heat; so 
that it is impossible to institute any com- 
parison between that important circum- 
stance and the climate of Scotland. It 
is a natural consequence of transferring 
a deep-furred animal from a cold to a 
warm climate, that its fur should be di- 


minished in quantity as well as in the 
fineness of its quality. This change has 
accordingly been found to occur in India 
to those goats which have been brought 
down to the plains of Bengal; but the 
return to a colder region soon restores 
their wool to its pristine condition. Yet 
there is so wide a difference between the 
temperature of Scotland and that of 
Bengal, that no fears need be entertain- 
ed of any change to this extent; while 
the permanence of many of the finer 
wooled sheep, under a considerable 
range of climate, renders it probable, 
that the loss of quality which the fleeces 
might experience in Scotland would not 
be such as to deprive them of their value, 
should it even in some degree dimi- 
nish the quantity and quality of the pro- 
duce. 

It must, however, be evidert, from 
both the preceding considerations, that 
the eastern parts of Scotland are better 
adapted for the cultivation of this goat 
than the western; since, if an irregular 
line be drawn between Perth and Inver- 
ness, it will be found, that the number 
of rainy days, as well as the quantity of 
rain, is far greater on the western than 
on the eastern side of this line. Ab- 
stracting some particular spots also, the 
quantity of rain diminishes in this 
latter division as we recede from the sea; 
while both the mean annual temperature 
will be found the least, and the severity 
of winter the greatest, in that middle 
tract which contains the courses of the 
Gavay and the Spey. The district of 
Badenoch is in fact the coldest, and, in 
the Highlands, probably the driest part 
of Scotland; and the rocky mountains 
of that division, therefore, seem most par- 
ticularly adapted to this object. 

The necessity of rocky and moun- 
tainous pasture is more particularly ren- 
dered obvious by that disease of the feet 
which was mentioned in recording the 
experiment made at Dunkeld, and, it 
must here be added, that the growth of 
the hoofs in one of these animals was 
checked, aud the feet restored to a 
sound state, merely by allowing it a free 
access toa paved stable. Although it 
was mentioned in the preceding re- 
marks, that it had been found necessary 
to pare the hoofs in India, it does not ap- 
pear that this practice is required ia 
Thibet, where, doubtless, they have a 
free range over rocky ground during the 
summer or cn hard ice in winter. Mois- 
ture is indeed injurious, as is well known, 
even to the feed of sheep; and the com- 
mon goat of the Highlands invariably 
avoids the low grounds, when in its pow- 
er, toseek refuge among the dry and 
stony places. 

A fear lest they should become a prey 
to the fox, which in the Highland moun- 
tains, is a very powerful and compara- 
tively a bold animal, prevented the risk- 
ing of those which were at Blair and 





probably tended to their destruction. 
That caution would not be necessary, 
should they become more numerous. 
But although these goats were ex- 
tremely gentle and familiar, partly ow- 
ing to the mode in which they are reared 
im Thibet, and partly owing to a long 
sea voyage, they are courageous; and, 
as the female as well as the male is pro- 
vided with powerful horns, it is not like- 
ly that the fox would attack them, as he 
never attempts the horned sheep unless 
they are reduced by disease. 

In their native country, the goats are 
driven in, in the evening, for the pur- 
pose of milking the females; and it ap- 
pears that they are also provided with 
sheds, in which they may oecasionally 
be sheltered from the rain. Their hab- 
its are, in fact, those of a domestic and 
not ofa wild animal: and to this care is 
probably owing much of their good qual- 
ities, and of the various degrees of ex- 
cellence which are found in the wool in 
different situations. It would therefore, 
be proper for those who may repeat the 
experiments on their cultivation in this 
country, to bear these circumstances in 
mind, and to provide them with that 
shelter and attention which they seem to 
require. 

With respect to their pasture, it is 
found, that they not only shun the rich 
grasses, but that this food is injurious to 
their health and to their fleeces. In 
this respect they resemble the common 
goat of this country, who invariably 
avoids these pastures, if he can get ac- 
cess to rocky land, covered with a varie- 
ty of shrubs and plants. In their native 
hills, they thus travel for great distances 
among the dry and scanty pasturages; 
and this free range and exercise is con- 
sidered to be conducive to their health. 
They are found to subsist indiscriminate- 
ly, like their species elsewhere, on all 
the plants and sbrubs within their reach, 
and chiefly, it is said, on several aroma- 
tic plants, and on a prickly shrub which 
Mr. Moorcroft calls furze. Of this, no 
botanical description has been given, 


and it has been supposed, that it 
cannot be the Ulex Europeus. This, 


however, does not follow, as many of the 
common European plants are found to 
inhabit the high mountains of middle 
Asia, and asit appears that even our 
common gooseberry plant is found in the 
mountains in question. In this country, 
it has been ascertained that they eat the 
common furze with avidity; and, like the 
sheep, they also brouze on the young 
shoots of the heaths. Itis further said 
that they are particularly fond of rue; 
and, in India, it is recommended to keep 
this plant in the inclosures in which they 
are confined in that country. The whole 
of the species, indeed, appears attached 
to all the strong-tasted plants, and even 
to those poisonous species which other 
animals refuse: but it is evident that, on 
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pay attention to any cultivation of this 
nature, while the advantages to be de- 
rived from it are probabiy in a great 
measure visionary. When the ground 
is socovered with snow.in Thibct that the 
plants are no longer accessible, they are 
fed ou the bruised tops of the furze above- 
mentioned. 

It is found to be a salutary practice to 
give them salt once in a week; and this 
is said to be general in their native dis 
trict, and to be the only particular ex- 
pense to which the proprietors are sub- 
ject. From this condiment, indeed, all 
graminivorous animals appear to derive 
benefit; and, in the commencement, at 
least, of their naturalization in this coun- 
try, it ought to be adopted. Had it been 
known when the first flocks arrived, it 
might perhaps have prevented their loss. 

It is now well known to naturalists, 
that the goat of Thibet is merely a va- 
riety of the common goat; differing from 
it only in the nature and quantity of its 
clothing, as that has been modified, part- 
ly by the climate which it inhabits, and 
partly, it is to be presumed, by careful 
breeding and cultivation. The indivi- 
duals vary much in size, but are gene- 
rally all characterized by a head some- 
what large when compared to the breeds 
of our own country, long horns lying 
backwards and slightly bent, a straight 
back and delicate limbs. 

The coat consists of a thick covering 
of long coarse hair externally, conceal- 
ing the fine wool, which is curled up close 
to the skin. No material differences could 
be discovered in the wool of those which 
arrived in Scotland; but it is well known 
that they vary materially in this respect; 
and itis further suspected, that although 
the most weighty fleeces come from the 
coldest regions, the finest are produced 
where most care is bestowed on the ani- 
mal; as, in the sheep, the wool of year- 
lings is found to be the finest quality, and 
is always distinguished in the market as a 
superior article. It is also remarked, 
that the white fleeces are less fine than 
the coloured, and that the black are the 
finest ofall, They equally vary in quan- 
tity; the fiuest wool also producing the 
heaviest fleece. 

The varieties in respect to colour 
which arrived in Scotland were white, 
white and brown intermixed, and black. 
In their native country it is remarked, 
that those which inhabit the most ele- 
vated valleys are of a bright ochre yel- 
low; that, lower down, they are yellow 
and white intermixed; and that, still fur- 
ther from the highest tracts,they are pure 
white, or white stained with black or 
brown. Itis not mentioned whether the 
black variety is limited to any particular 
district, but,from the much superior price 
of its produce, it is probably rare. 

In Tartary, the es are shorn with 
a knife, in a rude manner, about the «nd 
of spring, when the snows have melted; 
and itis probable that our own period of 





sheep-shearing would be the proper time 
for that operation in this country. It 
was formerly remarked, that the first 
flock at Blair was shedding the fleeces in 
August. Those at Dunkeld bad entire- 
ly lost theirs atthe end of July. In Au- 
gust, the flock in Sutherland was also 
losing the fleeces. 

The last circumstance, which now re- 
mains to be mentioned respecting the 
shawl goat, is the treatment of the 
fleeces. 

in Tartary, they first undergo two 
sortings; one according to their colour, 
and another according to their quality. 
With respect to the latter uperation, 
two degrees of fineness only are distin- 
guished. Itis probable, that from the 
rude mode of shearing adopted, the 
whole fleece is confuunded together; 
and, that the separation of the different 
qualities is far less perfect than it would 
be in this country, ifthe fleece was shone 
entire, and then separated, as is done in 
tue sheep. After shearing, the long 
hairs are all picked by hand from the 
wool, aa operation which is understood 
to be performed by children, but which 
must be both tedious and expensive. 
It is probable, that if ever the animal 
should be naturalized in this country, 
some sort of machinery would be appli- 
ed to diminish this labour, as the hair is 
not entangled inthe wool. In those 
fleeces which were naturally shed in 
Scotland, the wool was almost entirely 
separated from the hair during that act; 
so that from one goat, I procured near- 
ly aclean fleece in this manner. 

After the several operations of pick- 
ing and sorting, according to the de- 
gtees of fineness and colour, the wool 
is Washed ina warm and weak solution 
of potash, and afterwards in water. It is 
then bleached on the grass, and, when 
completed, is carded, and prepared for 
spinning. 

That wool which is intended for dye- 
ing, is dyed once before carding: it is 
then dyed a second time after spinning, 
and once more when manufactured into 
the shawl. Great attention is required 
in the washing to prevent it from felt- 
ing. 

The spinning in Tartary is all per- 
formed by hand with the distaff and 
spindle; the latter being made of 
a ball of clay, containing an iron 
wire, and the finger and thumb 
being preserved in a smooth state by 
powdered steatite. Great care is taken 
not to spin the thread too hard, as the 
softness of the future shawl depends 
much on its texture in this respect. 

The weight of wool required for a 
superfine shawl is five pounds, for one of 
the second quality three, and for the in- 
ferior sort two. ; 

I may conclude this subject by men- 
tioning the attempts which have been 
made to imitate this manufacture in our 
own country, 





Some bales of shawl wool were import- 
ed by the East-India Company a few 
years ago; but it was found, on trial, 
that the Norwich manufacturers could 
not spin it soas to produce athread of 
equal fineness and goodness with that 
from Merino lambs’ wool, although the 
staple is at least five timesas long. It 
had, therefore, very little sale, as it was 
only occasionally used to work up with 
other wools. But a simple me of 
spinning it by machinery was discovered 
two years ago by Mr. Mainyof Bow-lane, 
in Cheapside; and by that, threads have 
been produced even much finer than is 
necessary, and indeed superior in tex- 
ture to the best of Thibet manufacture. 
It is, therefore, not impossible, that we 
shall hereafter be in possession, not only 
of the material, but of the means of manu- 
facturing from it an articleof great value, 
for which the demand has hitherto been 
limited only by the scantiness of the sup- 
ply- 

Laplanders and Rein Deer 
[From the London Literary Gazette. } 

We have had an opportunity of seeing 
very fine specimens of those singularly 
docile and beautiful creatures, the rein 
deer, which have just been brought to 
this country by a gentleman of great 
scientific enterprise, Mr. Bullock. On 
a tour to the north of Europe, Mr. B., 
we learn, paid a visit to Norway, in the 
interior of which he found herds of these 
animals. They had been brought from 
their native Lapland, experimentally, 
by government, with a view of domesti- 
cating them, and rendering their extra- 
ordinary powers available to pur of 
general service and economy. How far 
this has succeeded we know not, but it 
naturally occurred to our distinguished 
compatriot, that what was adesideratum 
in Norway,could not be less than curious, 
ornamental, and most probably useful, 
in England. With his well-known zeal, 
he soon procured a herd of twenty, and 
brought them down from the ioland bills» 
and lakes to the coast for embarkation. 
They were followed all the way by a 
troop of wolves, against which it was dif- 
ficult to protect the deer. At length, 
however, they reached the sea-shore in 
safety, and for security they were trans- 
ported to an island surrounded by salt 
water. Unfortunately the precaution 
led to the worst of results—in three days 
every one of these fine creatures had 
perished. This mortality was occasion- 
ed by their eating a poisonous plant, with 
which the island abounded, and which 
the people about it told, when too late, 
was so fatal as to bave destroyed ‘all the 
cattle put upon it, so that none bad been 
suffered to feed there for many years. 

Thrown again on bis resources, and 
uowilling to abandon a favourite design, 
our indefatigable countryman determin- 
ed on anvther trial. He ouce more went 
into the ioterior and bought anotberkerd, 
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twelve in number. With these he was 
more fortunate, and not only succeeded 
in embarking them in safety, butin bring- 
ing them alive and well to the Thames. 
Before relating the mishaps which befel 
them here, (where none ought to have 
happened to them) we may observe on 
the extraordinary sagacity they display- 
ed in travelling. They were completely 
under the command of a leader or cap- 
tain, who not only headed their march, 
but seemed, upon every difficulty, to is- 
sue his orders, which were promptly and 
implicitly obeyed. This was most re- 
markable when they came to the boat 
for embarkation. A new situation re- 
quired a stronger exercise of instinct, 
approaching to reason, and of courage, 
than had previously been called forth. 
The conductor of the herd, a Norwegian, 
got into the boat, and invited the captain 
of the deer to follow him. Generally 
obedient to his wishes, the noble aninal 
approached, and put his foot from the 
pier into the vessel. It was the first uo- 
steady ground he had ever trod, and be 
recoiled in alarm. Fresh invitations and 
fresh investigations of the boat ensued; 
the whole herd lookmg on and watching 
these, to them, as well as to the human 
spectators, interesting proceedings. At 
last the captain felt assured; he entered 
the boat, and he trod upon and examined 
every plank. When fully satisfied he 
uttered a kind of snort, and in three mi- 
nutes the hitherto-passive herd had 
bounded into and filled the boat. Nor 
was this all the wonderful display of ani- 
mal intelligence: the vessel was over- 
loaded, and, as he had intimated other 
things, he also intimated this to his fol- 
lowers; were we not assured of the fact 
we could hardly credit it; no sooner was 
this done, than the individual deer he 
appeared to address leaped into another 
oat. 


On arriving in the Thames, as already 
mentioned, it unluckily happened that 
the Custom-house officer, at Gravesend, 

»was a man of strict form, and not a man 
ofany science. He refused to allow the 
deer to be landed; such animals were 
not in his bond, and he could not act 
without instructions. Before application 
could be made to the proper authorities 
in SLondon, and leave obtained for their 
being put op shore, the majornty of the 

r herd fell victims to their confine- 
ment on ship-board. They began to die 
very fast, and it was in vain to offer the 
official actors a deposit quadruple to any 
imaginable duty—they would not depart 
from their regular line, and eight of the 
twelve deer were thus destroyed. Even 
when the survivors were landed, another 
obstacle was raised to the landing of 
their native moss, (brought to feed them 
till they were accustomed to grass and 
hay;) this might be a dye, and natural bis- 
tory had no disciples at Gravesend! 


The remnant saved, consists of amale 





aud fernale, a fawn,* and a male which 
has been cut. The latter is the captain, 
of which we have spoken, and the largest 
of the animals, being, we suppose, about 
ten hands high and proportionally stout. 
The others are a hand or two lower. 
Their fur is astonishingly thick, very 
fine, and delicately soft and warm. The 
horns branch in a singular and beautiful 
manner, and are entirely covered witha 
short fur. Those of the female form al- 
most a perfect coronet, above a foot in 
height, and her head is of the most ele- 
gant shape. The captain’s antlers are 
three feet in length; on one side branch- 
ing from a single root, on the other hav- 
ing two branches bending forwards over 
the nose, issuing frown the head with the 
main branch. The fawn has only two 
short protuberances. 

Their hoofs are very broad, and flexi 
ble between the divisions. This enables 
them to clamber up precipices and hang 
on rocks inaccessible to all otheranimal- 
Their speed is prodigious. They seem 
to be reconciled to bay, as food; like 
brandy, which is administered as a me- 
dicine; and there is nothing, at present, 
to cause a doubt of the practicability of 
naturalizing them in England 

Along with the deer, Mr. B. has brought 
a native Laplander, his wife and child. 
Respecting the dwarfish race of Finns, 
so remarkable in the philosophy of man- 
kind, we shall take another opportunity 
of recalling a few particulars; but now 
we can only state, that these beings are 
about four feet eight inches in height; 
the man being of the common size, the 
woman rather tall. The child is a cu- 
riosity in its way, and about five years 
old. There isa pleasing story attached 
to the loves and marriage of these per- 
sons, but we can, at present, add nothing 
to this brief sketch. 





LETTER from the NORTHERN STATES of 
AMERICA. . 
[From the Monthly Magazine] 

Merrimac, county of Hi‘shorough, 

State of New Hampshire. 

At length I take my pen to write to 
you from this side of the ocean. I did 
not write before as | wished to give you 
all the information | could. We left 
Northampton on the 18th of June, and 
after a disagreeable voyage on the ca- 
nal in Pickford’s boat, we arrived at 
Liverpool, took lodgings till the Ist of 
July, and then went on board the ship 
Wallace, Captain Hickney, for Boston. 
Atthe end of forty days we were only 
half way on our voyage, our provisions 
nearly exhausted, and the crew also up- 
on short allowance. The eldest child 1 
did not expect to live a day, the two 
youngest were scalded by the upsetting 
of a kettle of coffee running uuder. them 
as they sat on deck; all frequently ery- 
ing for victuals and water, and scarcely 


* It died on Thursday. 

















any to give them. I had nothing seve- 
ral days but a little biscuit which the 
men gave us out of their scanty allow- 
ance, and the cook’s slush (pot liqour.) 
A porpoise we caught made all bands 
sick; besides these we saw a few whales; 
but in our greatest distress, we happily 
met some British transports from Que- 
bee with a regimnent on board; from one 
of these we got some provision, and now 
depended upon catching some cod on 
the Newfoundland banks, but unfortu- 
nately we took but one. After being 
sixty days at sea we landed at Boston 
Sep.7. When I left Boston with Mr. P. 
in a chaise, | was delighted with the ap- 
pearance of the country; the thousands 
of apple-trees, loaded with fruit, the 
ground covered with windfalls, and hogs 
eating, f was almost inclined to get out 
aud fill the chaise with these apples. 
Small waggons from fifty to 70 tons are 
incommon usehere. At Hollis | work- 
ed for Mr. Paul, and resided in a house 
which he had formerly occupied; but not 
liking this place and having a number of 
invitations, we left ittogoto Merrimac 
in November. We have now a comfort- 
able dwelling and two acres of ground 
planted with potatoes, Indian corn, me- 
lons, §c. I have two hogs, one ewe and 
a lamb; cows in the spring were as high 
as thirty-three dollars, but no doubt I 
shall have one in the fall. Half my iand 
which was wood, | have cleared this 
spring. I have now a great deal of work 
at my trade; have kept one manin the 
house a considerable time, and have 
tnrned several customers away. Next 
year I hope to save sumething worth 
while; hut as money is scarce, we have 
what we want in lieu of it. Most peo- 
ple pay in kind, and this is generally the 
way in the newly settled places. La- 
bourers getadollar perday, and 76 cents 
in winter. To form a just idea of this 
country, you must consider than 200 
years ago is was all wood; a man buys 
three or four hundred acres of land; the 
neighbours turn to and build hima log 
house about 24 feet square; bere he lives 
till he can clear land enough to maintain 
a family. He may next builda barn, 
stable, &c. and if industrious he ma 

build a good frame house clap boarded, 
all of wood, excepting the brick chim- 
ney; another does the same, and thus you 
find all the couutry covered, not with vil- 
lages, but single houses scattered over 
it. Thus our town is reckoned twelve 
miles by six,with about 1000 inhabitants; 
here are five stores, a meeting, a tavern, 
alawyer, a blacksmith, a ferry house, 
and myself a shoe-maker, The river 
Merrimac, about sixty rods wide, runs 
from north to south in front of our house: 

it is navigable for flat-bottomed boats, 
wiih locks at the fall fer thirty miles; and 
acanal iscut from it near Newbury 
Portto Boston. There is a great deal 
of traffic upon the Merrimac; in the win- 

ter from 50 to 100 sleighs pass from Ver- 
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mont in the upper part of thisstate to Bos- 
ton, with dead hogs, pork, butter, cheese, 
&c and load back with store goods. 
Thes have generally two horses, and 
travel forty milesaday with a ton weight; 
the sleighs used for pleasure instead of 
chaises, are very handsome. The win- 
ters are very long and cold: the rivers 
are frozen from November till May, and 
the snow upon au average is two feet 
deep. The airts generally clear, a 
the cold steady; for a few days | observ 
ed the thermometer 24 degrees below 
zero. Upon such aights a person’s hair, 
the blankets on the bed, &c. look as 
white as if they had been powdered. 
During winter the farmers slide their 
timber and fire wood to the rivers, at- 
tend their cattle, &c. The common 
drink is cyder, their dram rum, the 
latter a great evil to the Yankees. They 
generally barrel beef in the fall, and 
pork in the winter, for the year’s use; 
much fish 1s eaten in surnmer; the bread 
is sometimes rye and Indian corn. They 
have but three meals a day, but these 
are hearty oues: for breakfast, fried meat, 
vegetables, toast, cakes, biscuits, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, butter, cheese, &c. 
They say they don’t like pot-luck (boil- 
ed victuals) and seldom havea meal 
without a pye baked on plates; in short 
it takes twice as much to keep a Yan- 
kee as it would to support a commou 
Englishman, but the people of Boston 
live more like the English than any of 
the Americans. Boston is theygreat 
mart for all the Northern States, and in 
a few years will be the largest manufac- 
turing town in America, especially as a 
dain has been formed three miles long, 
and broad enough for buildings on each 
side, from the old town to the main land. 
This is a turnpike road, and here they 
work silk mills by the tide at all times. 
Now for the principal questioa: | assure 
you I have made every possible enqui- 
ry, and can safely invite you to this 
happy couatry: there can be no doubt of 
a steady active person doing well, espe- 
cially a man conversant in business as 
you are, and in possession of a little pro- 
perty: you have many distressing ac- 
counts in England, but is it strange that 
a person should be distressed who lands 
in astrange country without a farthing? 
and some expect miracles, others use nu 
preseverance, and siuk under their trou 
bles. 1 could have sent you a distressing 
letter. when | had no money, 00 tools 
no furniture, and a child extremely ill: 
bui no, I would noi—I went into the 
woods, felled a tree, made my lasts, 
went to asmith’s made my tools, and, 
strange as you may think it, turned out 
such boots as the people here never saw 
before. Bring all the furniture you 
can, in a ship direct from London, and 
if you area steerage passenger, lay in 
68 days provision or more. 

T. Hanns. 





EXTRACT of @ LETTER from @ LADY 
(Mrs. Philips, wife of an English 
Missionar,,) at sBaTavia, to her 
Friend at natu. 

(From the Monthly Magazine. ]} 
April 5, 1820. 

We are now at Ryswick, about three 
miles from Batavia, which renders our 
situation more healthy: for my part I 
have not yet felt the heat more oppres 
sive here than upon ahot summer's day 
in England, and in some parts of the day 
it is even cooler. This is owing to the 
west or wet monsoon, which generally 
commences about the end of November, 
and continues till Mareh or April. 
During this season the inhabitants are 
exposed to sharp winds and violent tor- 
rents of rain. Thunder storms, accem- 
panied with vivid lightning, are very 
frequent, especially towards the close of 
the monsoon. Batavia is very fertile: 
the whole year is one perpetual spring: 
the interior is quite the garden of the 
east: fruit is abundant. but few are equal 
in flavour with that produced in Eng- 
land. 

Our house is surrounded with cocoa 
nut trees and plantains, two of the stand- 
ing fruits of the country, and of the 
greatest importance to the natives, as 
with the addition of rice and salt they 
supply them with almost every thing 
which they deem the necessaries of life. 
Cocoa-nut trees grow in almost every 
field around us: bowever the table of au 
European does not seem complete with 
out a dish of boiled rice and currie, both 
for breakfast and dinuer. We lately 
purchased a milch goat with a kid for 
two rupees and a half, and eight fowl» 
may be had for arupee. Pork is not 
difficult to obtain, but other meat is 
scarce and not equal to what we have in 
England. The cows are very poor look- 
iog animals, and yield very little milk: 
goats are substitutes both for sheep and 
cows. Butter is extravagantly dear, 
and good cheese is a scarce article. 
Wines are moderate: the Cape wine is 
nine rupees the dozea. As toour situa- 
tion, we reside in a house principally 
constructed of bamboo, in a pleasant 
green lane about three miles from Bata- 
via: itis about 44 feet long and 35 wide, 
with a veranda before and behind. The 
centre is a large hall with folding doors 
opposite each other, which adinit a free 
current of air; on each side is a sleeping 
room audastudy. The walls are bam- 
boo: the posts of teak: the floor is paved 
with square bricks, and the roof thatched 
with palm leaves. You may think it 
strange to hear of a House without an up- 
stairs room, a pane of glass, ora single 
chimney: yet this is exactly the case and 
it makes a pretty appearance. The 
contrast of the white walls with the 
green trees which surround it, gives a 
cheerful aspect tothe whole. The sen- 
tinel tree, which presides over our gate 
of bamboo, is a majestic tamarind, now 


loaded with fruit. The front veranda 
looks into a garden, the back into'a poul- 
try yard. My little canary bird, my 
companion for fifteen thousand miles, 
tangs in the front veranda, and has ne- 
ver ceased warbling from cockerowing 
tillsun-set. The value of this little bird 
is equal to that of three houses in this 
country. 


ON THE TROTTEL-PLANT. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mag. 


Sia:—! have been a constant reader 
of your widely circulated and extensive- 
ly useful journal for twelve years, and 
among the benefits of useful knowledge, 
animated patriotism, moral instruction, 
and innocent amusement, which I have 
derived from its pages, there is none 
which I prize more than that which I 
have received to my health, that most 
inestimable blessing, from the hints on 
that subject, and on several branches of 
domestic economy, which your corres- 
pondents, but more especially your own 
experience, have contributed. 

I first from necessity, but of late years 
from principle, had recourse to a vegeta- 
ble diet, before which, in consequence 
of continual ill health and consequent 
misery, | was perpetually in the hands 
of the apothecary, who drugged me al- 
most to death to no purpose. 

In selecting proper nutritious and 
agreeable vegetables for my table, I 
was often at a loss, at different seasons, 
for a variety, and while in this situation 
a friend, who commands a Clyde ship, 
sent me two plants of the TROTTEL-ROoT, 
which be had brought in with him to 
Greenock, from the Labrador coast, and 
which, he assured me, if they would 
agree with our climate, would prove to 
be a valuable addition to our garden and 
field supplies. This I have found to be 
the case beyond what | had anticipated, 
and think the least return | can make to 
you for the advantages I have received 
frum your rules of living, is, at least, to 
communicate the discovery I have made, 
aud to inform you of other particulars 
about it. 

The Trottel root (or Trottel plant) is 
but little known in this country, although 
it is the chief subsistence of the Squee 
Indians, on the coast of Labrador. It 
withstands the most severe frosts, and 
bears, even in the depth of winter, curl- 
ed thick crisp leaves, which are as ten- 
der as asparagus, and somewhat like our 
sea-kale. The root, which propagates 
in the manner of potatoes, or sun-flower 
artichokes, is shaped like a Windsor 
bean, and is generally from eight to ten 
ounces in weight. When boiled, it is 
yellow-coloured. and although considera 
bly drier, much resembles the carrot. I 
plant the roots, cut into small pieces, in 
rows two feet asunder, three inches deep, 
in the months of August or September, 
and as the plant is of rapid growth, | be- 
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ber and January) and in the spring 
months, when vegetables are rare, I dig 
up a plentiful crop (from ten to twelve 
at each plant) of a delicious vegetable, 
which is also most nutritious, and keeps 
well. 

Ihave extended the cultivation of it 
a good deal in this neighbourhood, and 
especially in Greenock, and lately sent 
specimens to the Caledonian Horticultu- 
ral Society. 1 hope it may prove to be 
a common benefit, and in order to ac- 
complish this would like that it be uni- 
versally known. 

The nurserymen of Greenock and 
Paisley are supplied with it, and a quana- 
tity has been sent to Bristol, where it is 
much thought of. 

James SieBa.p. 
Buck Grove, near Paisley, 
May 21st, 1821. 


VARIETIES. 


PRIVATE MARRIAGES. 


Many years ago the parsons of the 
Fleet, and of May Fair, were noted for 
the celebration of private marriages; and 
it appears that the village of Hampstead 
was not less remarkable for its conve- 
niencies of that kind to couples who 
wished to increase their happiness by a 
little air and exercise. 

About the beginning of the last cen- 
tury there stood near the Wells, a place 
called Sion Chapel, which cppears to 
to have been the property of the keeper 
of an adjoining tavern. By the follow- 
ing advertisements from the papers of 
1710 and 1716, it will bo seen whet 
temptations he held out to such parties 
as should keep their wedding-dinner in 
his gardens. 

“ April 18, 1710.—As there are nany 
weddings at Sion Chapel, Hampstead, 
five shillings only is required for all the 
church fees of any couple that are mai 
ried there, provided they bring with 
them a licence or certificate, according 
to the act of parliament.--Two sermons 





be given to any clergyman that iswiliing 
to accept of it, if he is approved of.” 

** Sept. 8, 1716.—Sion Chapel, at 
Hampstead, being a private and pleasure 
place, many persons of the best fas!.‘on 
have lately been married there. Now, 

a minister is obliged constantly to at- 
tend, this is to give notice, that all per- 
sons upon bringing a licence, and who 
shall have their wedding-dinner in the 
gardens, may be married in the said 
chapel without giving any fee or reward 
whatsoever: aud such as do not kecp 
their wedding-dinner at the gardens,only 
five shillings will be demanded of them 
for all fees.” 

A return to an order of the House of 
Commons in 1820, states the charge of 
a regiment of Life Guards, consisting of 





eight troops, of one farrier, 42 men per 
troop, and 274 troop-horses, for one day’s 
pay, 651. 5s. 6d.; total charge, including 
clothing, &c. for the year, 32,000/. 16s.8d. 

The charge of a regiment of Horse 
Guards, of eight troops, a farrier, 42 men 
per troop, and 274 trvop-horses, for one 
day’s pay, 814. 8s. 1d.; total charge, in- 
cluding clothing, &c. for the year, 
30,1881. 178. 6d. 

The charge of a regiment of Dragoon | 
Guards, consisting of eight troops, of 46 
yank and file per troop, and 273 troop- 
horses, for one day’s pay, 49/. 2s. 3d.; 
total charge, including clothing, &c. for 
the year, 24,8351. 12s. 11d. 


MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 


‘fhe trial of an indictment, the King 
v. Betty Townshend, in 1816, developed 
some disgraceful circumstances of the 
credulity of the mass of the people. The 
prisoner was 77 years old, resided 1n the 
parish of Taunton, and by the super- 
stitious and ignerant had long been con- 
sidered as a witch. Her appearance was 
calculated to sanction the idea, and her 
levees were inuch frequented by those 
who ckose to pay for a peep into futurity. 
The presecutor, Jacob Pool, was a poor 
man, residing in the hamlet of Taunton, 
and was in the habit of sending his daugh- 
ter, about twelve years old, with apples 
in a basket to Taunton market. In 
January of that year, the child met the 
o'd woman, who stopped her, and after 
examining her basket, asked “hast got 
any money?” cn, the child answering in 
the negative, sKke ordered her to get 
some and bring toe her, threatening to 
** kili her by inches” if she disobeyed. 
‘tue terrified child borrowed two shil- 
lings of NV... Bruford, druggist, in Taun- 
tou, which she gave to the prisoner; and 
aftersards, in consequence of similar 
threats, borrowed 1/. 49. 6d. of the same 
gentic:nap, at six dierent periods. At 
lengtl. Pool called on Mr. Bruford to pay 
him a bill, and was infor....d of the sums 
his daughter had borrowed “to go to 


| market” wita, and oo questioning the 
are continued to be preached in the said | 
chapel every Sunday; and the piace will | 





child, the threats of the “ itch” had 
inade so strong au impres_ioa on her,that 
it was with great dis.culty that she could 
be brought to disclose the truck. Pal’s 
wife and a woman named Johnson then 
went to the house of the prisoner, and 
interrogated hur as to the facts; she swore 
and raved in a violent manne., and vow- 
ed that, if they dared to accuse her, cb 
would make them ‘‘ d.. by inches.” Mrc, 
Pool replied, “no thee siult not, VU 
hinder that;” and taking a pin .rom her 
clothes, she sciatched the witch frayn t' 2 
elbow to the wrist, that by drawing her 
blood she might dispel the power of her 
ineantatioas! The prisoner beiog found 
guilty, the judge observed, that Ler ex- 
treme old age alone prevented him from 
pronouncing on her the severest sentence 
of the law. He ordered that she should 
pay a fine of le, and be imprisoued in the 





house of correction, and there kept te 
hard labour, for six calendar months. 


INCREASE OF THE PRIVILEGED CLAB8s. 


When George II]. came to the throne 
in 1760, the House of Peers was com- 
posed of 107 lay peers, besides the bish- 
ops. Even the revolution of 1688, which 
entailed so sensible an obligation on 
William, produced only three dukes and 
five earls, and none of inferior degree. 
Butin 55 years the English peerage in- 
creased to 366 persons, deducting the 
28 Irish peers for life, and 16 peers for 
Scotland, an addition of 191 to the ranks 
of the nobility in that short time—add to 
these a new creation of Irish peers, who 
had not seats in the upper house, about 
75—and it makes a total of 266. Ba- 
ronets have increased in a still greater 
proportion; for there were 398 English 
baronets more in 1819 than in 1760. 


THE JEWISH POETS. 


Professor Eichhorn has long engaged 
in editing the preserved fragments of the 
Jewish political poets. He arranges 
their oracles in the chronological order 
of the events to which they relate, and 
is endeavouring te show that they were 
all composed after the transactions to 
which they allude. Under the name of 
Isaiah, for instance, many poems have 
been brought together, which describe 
events occurring during the reigns of 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes. These, 
in the professor’s opinion, were then first 
writf€n, privcipally by Daniel, and had 
no place in the canon of the temple. 
They were according to him first insert- 
ed in that edition or translation of the 
sacred books of the Jews, which, for 
the information of the court of Shushan, 
was undertaken by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zechariah and Ezra. It is this 
translation which we possess. Hebrew 
was the language of the court of Shushan; 
but was al no period the vernacular dia- 
lect of Jerusalem. Cyrus and Darius 
were both descended from those Jews, 
whom Shalmaneser transplanted into the 
cities of the Medes; and when they ac- 
quired ascendancy in Persia, they set 
about establishing there the Jewish re- 
ligion. This was completely accom- 
plished at an early period of the reign 
of Darius, and by means of an extensive 
massacre of the idolatrous priesthood, 
called by Herodotus the honia, 
and circumstantially related in the 9th 
chapter of Esther. The Jewish religion 
continued to be the established church 
of the Persian empire until the Jewish 
dynasty was overthrown by the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. To Ezra 
principally was confided the confection 
of the Scriptures, who, under the name 
Zoroaster is celebrated by the Greeks as 
the religious law-giver of Persia. The 
Medic title tsar, or prince has coalesced 
with his name, Zoroaster being the 
Greek form of the words Ezra-tear, 
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PRICE OF PICTURES. 

It is well known that pictures of any 
eonsiderable interest are not to be 
bought except by mere chance, and at 
enormous prices. A hundred years ago, 
the little Correggio at Dresden, a pic- 
ture not a foot square,was sold for 13,000 

d ducats, and when a certain power. 

ul monarch told the duke of Tuscany 
that he would give him 8000 crowns for 
the Madonna della Seggioia at Florence, 
the duke replied that for another such 
picture,he would give his majesty 80,000. 
The small picture of Acteon, belonging 
to the late Mr. West and ascribed to 
Titian sold for 2000/., while Mr. West 
refused 10,000/. for his own last pic- 
ture but one. 

TO FELTON IN THE TOWER.—1628. 
By sutLer, Author of Hudibras. 
Enjoy thy bondage, make thy prison 

know 

Thou hast a liberty, thou canst not owe 

To such base punishments, kept entire, 
since 

Nothing but guilt shackles the con- 
science. 

I dare not tempt thy valiant blood to 
whey, 

Enfeebling it with pity; nor dare pray 

That thou may’st mercy find: lest thy 
great story 

Lose somewhat of its miracle and glory: 

I wish thy merit study’d cruelty, 

Stout vengeance best befits thy memory; 

And I would have posterity to hear, 

He that can bravely do can bravely bear. 

Tortures seem great unto a coward’s eye: 

Tis no great thing to suffer; less to die. 

Should all the clouds fall out, and in the 
strife 

Lightning and thunder take away my 
life, 

I should applaud the wisdom of my fate, 

Which knew to value me at such a rate, 

As at my fall to trouble all the sky, 

Emptying upon me Jove’s full armory. 

Serve in your sharpest punishments, use 
the rack 

Enlarge each joint,and make each sinew 
crack? 

Thy soul before was strengthened, that 
thy doom, 

To show thy virtue she has larger room: 

Yet sure, ifevery artery were broke, 

Thou wouldst find strength for such 
another stroke. 

And now I leave thee unto death and 

fame, 
Which lives to shake ambition at thy 
name, 
And if it were no sin, the court by it, 
Would hourly swear, before the favorite, 
Farewell—for thy brave sake we shall 
not send 
Henceforth, commander, enemies to de- 
fend, 
Nor will it ever our just monarch please 
To keep av admiral to lose the seas. 
Farewell; undaunted stand, and joy to be 
Of public sorrow the epitome. 





Let the Duke’s name solace and crown 
thy thrall, 

All we in him did suffer, thou for all; 

And I dare boldly write, as thou dar’st 
die, 

Stout Felton, England’s ransom, here 
does lie. 

The above, by the date, appears to 
have been one of the earliest effusions 
of Butler’s muse, demonstrating great 
vigour of thought and diction, accompa- 
nied by the usual defect ofearly attempts, 
obscurity, and the want of a sufficient 
connecting and regulating power in the 
mind. It farther appears, an expectation 
then prevailed with the public that Felton 
would be put to the torture, according 
to the demand of the royal martyr, that 
was to be the decision of the judges. 

AN ANT RILL. 

In crossing a field lately, says a cor- 
respondent, I felt my foot suddenly sink 
into a heap of soft earth: an incident 
which, though it might appear harmless 
and indifferent, was fraught with conse- 
quences the most alarming and destruc- 
tive. The unguarded step was followed 
by the slaughter of incalculable numbers, 
and the awful convulsions of a whole 
empire! It was a nest of ants; and the 
measures pursued by the citizens on 
this calamitous occasion were so curi- 
ously interesting as to arrest my aiten- 
tion for a whole hour. Assoon as the 
first terrors occasioned by the shock had 
subsided, I could surmise that an ex- 
press was dispatched to the residence of 
the king, to acquaint him with particu- 
lars, and in less than two minutes he 
made his appearance on the scene of dis- 
tress and ruin. He wasa fine looking 
fellow, and though | could perceive his 
majesty was much agitated at this unex- 
pected disaster, yet he convoked this sen- 
ate without delay to deliberate upon the 
best means of retrieving the loss. There 
was a very full attendance of members, 
and one above all seemed to attract ex- 
traordinary attention, who was unques- 
tionably the Nestor ofthe trade. This 
gallant officer rushed out of the assembly, 
galloped through thick and thin into the 
city, upset three or four old females with 
eggs on their backs, knocked down a fat 
pismire, and darted down a narrow lane 
that I afterwards found led to the cora- 
market; there [ lost him. 

What a fine field was opened to the 
philosophical and contemplative persons 
to whom I recommend the further study 
and application of the subject. 

The actual population of Ireland is 
supposed to exceed 6,500,000: its pro- 
ductive land has been computed to 
amount to 13,454,375 acres. There are 
consequently little more than two acres 
to each inhabitant, and yet the value of 
the exported surplus produce of each 
acre, oie with another, appears to have 
amounted to about 9s. 

The Journal de Rouen says, that seve- 
ral persons have testified that they wit- 





nessed, on the 20th instant, at Sotte- 
ville-les-Rouen, a rain of white butter- 
flies, which fell in abundance towards the 
close of the day. 


A Detuer.—We have had, (says Ho- 
race Walpole, dating his letter from 
Strawberry-Hill, June 11, 1755,)an ex- 
traordinary drought, no grass, no leaves, 
no flowers, not a white rose for the festi- 
val of yesterday,”’ (the Pretender’s birth- 
day.) ‘* About four arrived such a flood, 
that we could not see out of the win- 
dows: the whole lawn was a lake, though 
situated on so high an Ararat. Presently 
it broke through the leads, drowned the 
pretty blue bed-chamber, passed through 
ceilings and floors into the little parlour, 
terrified Harry, and opened all Catha- 
rine’s watergates and speechgates. I 
had but just time to collect two dogs, a 
couple of sheep, a pair of bantams, and 
a brace of gold fish, for in the haste of 
my zeal to imitate my ancestor Noah, I 
forgot that fish would not easily be 
drowned. In short, if you chance to spy 
a little ark with pinnacles sailing to- 
wards Jersey, open the skylight, and you 
will find some of your acquaintance. 
You never saw such desolation! It never 
come into my head before, that a Rain- 
bow Office, for insuring against water, 
might be very necessary. This is a true 
account of the late deluge:— 

“ Witness our hands: 

Horace Noaun: 

Catu. Noan, her p¢4 mark: 
Henry Saem: 

Louis Japnet: 

Perer Han, &c. 


One of the soldiers, who used former- 
ly to stand on each side of the stage at 
the theatre, happening to falldown sud- 
denly in ap apoplectic fit, the celebrated 
Miss Chudleigh immediately went into 
a fit, kicking and shrieking most violent- 
ly, which caused much confusion. The 
next day, at lady Townshend’s, Charles 
Stanhope asked what those fits were 
called? Charles Townshend replied, 
‘The true Convulsion Fits, to be had 
= of the maker.” 

r. Suckling, who married a niece of 
Sir Robert Walpole, quarrelled with a 
country squire, who said ** Doctor, your 
gown is your protection.”—TIs it so?” 
replied the parson; ‘*‘ but, by God, it shall 
not be yours:” so pulling it off he thrash- 
ed the squire divinely. 

The edible nests, of which the Chinese 
epicures are so remarkably fond, are 
made by small swallows, which abound 
among the cliffs and caverns of Java,and 
the other Eastern Island. Dr. Horsfield 
is of opinion, that the substance which 
makes these nests eagerly sought for as 
food, is an animal elaboration, perhaps 
a kind of secretion. 

In the year 1745, when the Scotch 
entered England, and a general conster- 
nation was diffused over a great part of 
the North, a certain doctor preached up- 
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on Proverbs, chap. xxviii. ver. 1. “ The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth; but 
the righteous are bold asalion.” But 
before a week was at an end, the doctor 
and his family were gone.—AMnonymiana. 

Doctor Brett took for histext, “ We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord,” 2 Cor. iy. 5. The text he 
pronounced twice, and very emphatical- 
ly: but pausing rather longer than ordi- 
nary, the second time, at the words “* we 
preach not ourselves,” one of the audi- 
ence turning to his neighbour, cried— 
‘+ but our curates.”— Ditto. 

It appears from a letter of Hume the 
historian to Sir J. Pringle, that the Pre- 
tender was in London in 1753. He ap- 
peared suddenly at a lady’s house (sup- 
posed lady Primrose’s) in the evening, 
** without giving her any preparatory ia- 
formation, and entered the room, where 
she had a pretty large company with her, 
and was herself playing at cards. He 
was announced by the servant under 
another name. She thought the cards 
would have dropped from her hands on 
seeing him; but she had presence enough 
of mind to call him by the name he had 
assumed, to ask him when he came to 
England, and how long he meant to stay 
there. After he and all the company 
went away, the servants remarked how 
wonderfully like the strange gentleman 
was to the Prince’s picture which hung 
on the chimney-piece in the very room 
in which he entered. He used so little 
precaution, that he went abroad openly 
in daylight in his own dress, only laying 
aside his blue ribband and star: walked 
once through St. James’, and took a 
turn in the Mall.” The fact, it seems, 
was known to the king, (Geo. Il.) who 
told lord Holderness of it, and asked his 
lordship what he should do with him? 
This question a little embarrassed the 
Jacobite nobleman, which the whig mo- 
narch observing, (for sovereigns can 
profess liberal sentiments when they 
think their thrones not quite secure) add- 
ed, * My lord, IL sball just do nothing at 
all; and when he is tired of England, he 
will go abroad again.”—Mr. Hume inti- 
mates, that this imbecile personage ven- 
tured again to London—and for what 
purpose? Simply out of curiosity to wit- 
ness the coronation of the late king!— 
«« What,” says Mr. Hume, “if the Pre- 
tender had taken up Dymock’s gaunt- 
let!” Like too many of his rank, thére 
was scarcely any vice so mean or atro- 
eious of which he was not capable. 

The only encouragements (says Dr. 
Franklin) which the United States of 
America hold out to strangers, are, a 
good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air 
and water, plenty of provisions and fuel, 
good pay for labour, kind neighbours, 
good laws, and a hearty welcome. The 
rest (he adds) depends on 4 man’s own 
industry and virtue. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
en record of the power of memory, is the 





one relaied of William Lyon, a strolling 
player, who wagered a crown bowl of 
puoch that he would repeat a Daily Ad- 
vertiser (a paper then crammed with ad- 
vertisements) from beginning to end. 
The next morning, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
the want of connexion between the para- 
graphs, the variety of advertisements, 
and the general chaos which goes to the 
composition of any newspaper, be repeat- 
ed it from beginving to end, without the 
least hesitation or mistake.”” Gent. Mag. 
Mr. Thornton, in his Present State of 
Turkey, notices the strikng contrast af- 
forded by the Turkish and Christian 
usages, which he thinks indicate design 
rather than accident. ‘* Their robes are 
large and loose, entirely concealing the 
contour of the human form, encumber- 
ing motion and ill adapted to manly exer- 
cise. Our close and short dresses, cal- 
culated for promptitude of action, appear 
in their eyes to be wanting both in dig- 
nity and modesty. They reverence the 
beard as the signal of manhood and the 
token of independence; but they practise 
depilation of the body from motives of 
cleanliness. In performing their devo- 
tions or on enteriog a dwelling, they take 
off their shoes. In inviting a person to 
approach them, they use what with us is 
considered as a repulsive motion of the 
hand. In writing, they trace the hnes 
from right to left. The master of a house 
does the honours of a table by serving 
himself first from the dish; he drinks with- 
out noticing the company, and they wish 
him health when he has finished his 
draught. They lie down to sleep in 
their clothes: they affect a grave and 
phlegmatic exterior: their amusements 
are all of the tranquil kind: they con- 
found with folly the noisy expression of 
gaiety: their utterance is slow and delibe- 
rate: they even feel satisfaction in si- 
lence: they attach the idea of majesty to 
slowness of motion: they pass in repose 
all the moments of their life which are 
not occupied in serious business: they 
retire early to rest, and they rise before 
the sun.”’—How like some of these habits 
and tastes are those of the quakers! 
Errect or CLimatTE on RELIGION.— 
‘* Even the founders of religions have in 
most cases felt the necessity of conform. 
ing more orless, to the natural prejudices 
of their followers. Mohammed’s regions 
of bliss are a sensual paradise, such as 
must prove to the voluptuous Oriental 
the highest incitement in the regulation 
of his actions; his place ofdamnation (and 
indeed that of every religion issuing from 
the East) is rendered horrible by the ex- 
cessive heat which waits the transgres- 
sors of his law; whereas some of the north- 
ernmost Pagans, and I believe, Chris- 
tians, look for 90 degrees of Fahrenheit 
below 0 in the abode of the damned. I say 
Christians, for I have heard of a travel- 
ler who, in his tour to Lapland, took up 
his residence at the house of the curate 
ofa village which afforded no other ac- 





commodation. On the ensuing Sunday 
he attended divine service; his host de- 
scanted in the most energetic manner on 
the torments of hell, which, to the stran- 
ger’s great surprise, he described as a 
dreary region of such intense cold, that 
the very morsel in their mouths would 
freeze-to their tongue. On their geturn 
from church, the traveller expressed as- 
tonishment at the clergyman’s depicting, 
with such frigid colours, a place which 
was on ali hands admitted tobe the ne 
plusultra of scorching heat. ‘1 know 
that as well as yourself,” replied the pul- 
pit orator, *‘ but can assure you, that 
were | to tell my parishioners so, they 
would do every thing in their power to 
get thither to warm themselves!”—WNa- 
ples, and the Campagna Felice. 

An ExtraorpinaRy Boy.—Letters 
from Naples say, ** We have had here 
for some days atrue prodigy, a boy ten 
years of age, of a noble Hungarian fami- 
ly, named Sigismund de Praun. He re- 
cently made his appearance at Rome, at 
the Theatre Argentina, when he execut- 
ed in perfection a sonata on the Violin, in 
which the celebrated Paganini often 
chooses to display his talent in execution. 
But what is infipitely more surprising, 
the young Sigismund is not less versed in 
literature and the sciences than in mu- 
sic. After he had maintained public 
theses in the most important questions, 
tho Archi-Gymnasi awarded him a large 
Gold Medal. This wonderful child was 
presented to his Holiness, who delight- 
ed with his answers, conferred on him 
the Order of the Golden Spur, and also 
nominated him a Count of the Apostolic 
Palace.”—Titles of Knights and Counts 
begin already to be indiscriminately 
given away, even among ** God Almigh- 
ty’s nobility,” if this account is true. 
The result, however, in the long run, 
will be the same to the ruling powers, 
whateverthey do now-a-days,—whether 
they affect to despise talent or to mark 
it as their own.—The young Sigismund 
appears to be another Crichton—nor is 
it difficult to believe extraurdinary ac- 
counts of this nature, after what we read 
of the Barretiers and others. It was in 
his childhood, we believe, that the Or- 
der of the Golden Spur was given to Mo- 
zart. 
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